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“GARETH AND LYNETTE.” 
(Concluded from p. 123.) 
CHAPTER III. 

I have before observed that the story of Gareth 
and Lynette is an allegory—a Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress in fact—in which life is a day; then 
comes the death struggle, then the victory and 
wedding with the Lamb. The four knights who 
keep the passages are night, morn, noon, and eve 
the “ day of life” 
youth, manhood, and old age, which keep man 
from the lady of Castle Perilous, or the bride 
which is in heaven. The story says that man’s 
struggle with death endures a whole day; his 
whole life is 2 combat with moral and physical 
death. Tennyson makes it a single stroke, a 
momentary contest ; then death is vanquished, 
and man rises into new life. There is a sense, no 
doubt, in which this is true ; but if Gareth repre- 
sents the Christian warrior fighting his way to 
heaven, his struggle with death is no single blow. 
The physical wrench of life is momentary, that 
is, the interval between life and death is a mathe- 
matical line without breadth or thickness, but 
that is not the death struggle suited to the allegory 
before us, 

The Prose Story.—After Sir Gareth had con- 
uered the four knights who kept the passages of 
Jastle Perilous, the last and greatest combat re- 
mained to be achieved. It was that with Sir 


Tronside, the Red Knight of the 


292 — | 


| curtseyed the Lady Lionés down to 


"—Centlemen 


| either smote 


; | to vesper-song. 
consisting of the embryo state, | 
| gaps [sickness and decay]. 


| Sir Ironside was vanquished, and 


| yielded, and craved mercy. 


ted Lands, who 
held the lady in captivity. Lionés is informed by 
the dwarf of all that had befallen the four knights, 
is “the bride” is informed by man’s ministering 
angel of every action of his life ; and the story 
goes on to say that while the dwarf was still speak- 
ing Gareth and Linet came in sight. At length 
they reached the sycamore tree (used for mummy 
coffins, as it was supposed), on which hung an 
ivory horn, the largest ever seen, and Gareth blew 
a blast so loud and long that the castle trembled, 
the knights started in their tents, and all the 
inmates of the castle rushed to the windows. Sir 
Tronside armed himself ; l-red was his armour, 
blood-red his shield and spear, blood-red the 
charger on which he rode. “ Look!” said Linet, 
“ vonder is my sister, and yonder the foe.” Then 
the ground, 
holding up her ha nds in supplicat it “pe With that 
Sir Ironside called out bravely, “ Leave thy look- 
ing, sir knight ; lo, here am i, and I warn you 
that lady is mine.” After a few more words the 
damsel withdrew, and the two knights a sed 
themselves to battle. When they together 
other “so that the peytrels, sur- 
sengles, and croupers burst,” and both combatants 
fell to the ground. Then drew they their swords 
and ran together like fierce lions; they reeled 
from side to side, they hewed each other’s harness 
into splinters, and still they fought from morn 
till noon, At noon the Red Knight’s strength 
was greatest. It went on increasing till that hour 
and then it waned. Awhile they rested to take 
breath, and then fell to again, “ trasing, raising, 
loyning, staggering, panting, bleeding ”; now butt- 
ing like two rams, now goring each ‘other as two 
wild boars, now grovelling on the ground, now 
hurtling together, and thus fought they from noon 
Their armour was so hacked that 
their naked bodies were seen through the huge 
At length the sword 
of Gareth fell from his hand and the knight lay 
prostrate, but Sir Ironside fell also. “ Oh,” said 
the damsel, “ my sister is looking on, sobbing and 
weeping. I fear me her heart will break.” On 
hearing this Sir Gareth took new courage, leapt 
to his feet, caught up his sword, and began the 
fight anew. So thick his strokes hailed down that 
Sir Gareth ran 
him, when he 
Death was overcome 
| of victory, and the achievement was accomplished. 
[In the prose story the hero does not immediately 
marry the bride, because the notion of purgatory 
of necessity caused an interval; but after this 
lapse of time] Sir Gareth married the Lady Lionés, 
and King Arthur gave them great riches and 
many lands [an inheritance incorruptible, un- 
defiled, and that fadeth not away]. 
Tennyson’s Conclusion.—Instead of this grand 
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and graphic contest, lasting from morn to night, 
the poet makes Gareth cleave with a single stroke 
“the helm as throughly as the skull,” and then 
he mixes up a classic fable with the British story. 
As Minerva sprang from the cleft head of Jove, 
so from the cleft head of Tennyson’s knight, called 
Mors or Death, “issued the bright face of a 
blooming boy,” who prayed Gareth to spare him, 
pleading that his three brothers (the history says 
four) bade him “stay all the world from Lady 
Lyonors, and never dreamed the passes would be 
past.” Then, adds the poet, “ sprang happier days 
from underground,” and Sir Gareth wedded the 
damsel Lynette. 

I confess I can never read this ending without a 
pang. Lynette of course represents what Bunyan 
calls the City of Destruction, or the carnal man 
within and without. As the flesh chides the 
Christian, and disparages all he says and does, so 
Lynette flouts Gareth, scandalizes him, disclaims 
him, and depreciates all his victories. To make 
the Christian soldier fight the fight and finish his 
course, xnd then marry Lynette instead of the true 
bride, is revolting (2 Pet. ii. 22), and spoils the 
allegory. The prose story says Sir Gaheris mar- 
ried Linet. Sir Gaheris was wedded to the world, 
but Sir Gareth had fought the good fight and his 
bride awaited him in Castle Perilous. 

“ Pictoribus atque poetis 
Quidlibet audendi semper fuit zqua potestas. 
Sed non ut placidis coeant immitia non ut 
Serpentes avibus geminentur, tigribus agni,” 
and to marry Gareth with Lynette is to wed a 
dove to a rattlesnake, a tiger to a lamb. 

But bating the poetical and moral objection to 
this ending of the idyll, a far more serious ob- 
jection lies against the poet for false coining. It 
seems to me that a poet has no more right to issue 
established fable with a wrong image and super- 
scription than he has to falsify an historic fact. 
Who would tolerate a modern poet who should 
choose the tale of Troy divine and make Helen 
elope with Glaucus, and then add, “though 
Homer says she ran away with Paris”? Who 
would tolerate the marriage of Pylaaés with Her- 
mioné, though “he who told the tale in older 
times” says that she married Orestés? We are 
accustomed to think of Hecuba as Priam’s wife 
and Penelopé as the wife of Ulyssés, and it offends 
our memory to reverse the order. If Tennyson 
wished to make a new story, he had the infinity 
of names which imagination can invent at his dis- 
i but the story of Gareth and Linet had 
peen already appropriated, and if he wished to 
tell it anew, the main facts ought to be preserved. 
Once allow the gist of established fiction to be 
tampered with, and it loses for ever its great 
charm, and all its value for purposes of illustration. 

E. Copnam Brewer. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 


“ Hamer,” Act 111. sc. 4, LL. 165-7.— 
** For use almost can change the stamp of nature 
And either...... the devil, or throw him out 
With wondrous potency.’ 
In the Clarendon series Hamlet the editors in 
their note, pp. 189-90, after giving the various 


conjectures as to the missing word, say : “ It seems 
| more probable that something is omitted which js 

contrasted with ‘throw out,’ and this may have 

been ‘lay’ or ‘lodge.’” Long before the put ica 
tion of this edition I had adopted the view that 
the word had contrasted with “ throw out,” and so 
thought Bailey, and proposed “house.” But 
neither “lay” nor “lodge” contrasts with “throw 
out,” for the evil spirit was not laid in some hole 
or corner of, say, the liver or lights of the possessed 
person, and there confined harmless, but was 
thrown out from that person, to be “ laid” else- 
where. One has heard of a spirit being “laid in 
the Red Sea”; but he was not laid there because 
he had committed his pranks there, but was “laid” 
there after having been expelled or thrown out 
from his chosen place or person. 

It is quite true that Hamlet only intends to 
press abstinence from ill doing. But this is only 
one half of the results of custom, and he first 
speaks philosophically of the effects of custom 
generally ; in fact, he begins with the other half, 
the persistence in ill custom, for he calls it “that 
monster custom,” and “of habits devil,” while 
afterwards both aspects are comprised and seen in 
“For custom can almost change the stamp of 
nature.” Nor is this introduction of both effects 
—that of persistence and that of abstinence— 
superfluous or unnecessary, for it affords him a 
| double argument, or an argument of double force. 
Custom, says he, is a devil or an angel; it can 
almost change our nature. Continue your guilt— 
make a custom of it—and it will eventually gain 
such empiry over you that it will be most difficult 
—nay, impossible—to throw it off. Disuse it, ot 
use abstinence, and each attempt will be more 
easy, till at last you can throw off the temptation 
with wondrous power. (And I take it that the 
“ wondrous potency ” belongs equally to both the 
opposite or contrasting verbs. 

Founding on these considerations, I would 
therefore read :— 

“ And either [throne] the devil, or throw him out.” 
“Throne in” is used in Coriolanus, and “throned” 
seven times by Shakspere. I prefer it also to any 
synonymous word for three reasons : first, it 18 


more forcible than any other; secondly, the re 
petition of the letters gives us a very common 
cause of elision by a compositor or copier: thr is 
found in the second syllable of the preceding word 
“either,” and the th in the succeeding “ the ; 
thirdly, the alliteration of the two emphatic and 
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opposing words, “throne” and “ throw off,” is in 
the manner of Shakspere, and according to the 
fashion of the day. Brinstey 

P.S.—Since writing this I have read in a late 

umber of “N. & Q.” (5 S. ix. 103) Mr. 
R. M. Srence’s suggestion “tether.” But besides 
other objections, there is, first, the great and worse 
than unnecessary cutting out of “either,” and, 
secondly, even when that is done, the impossibility 
of scanning the line as one of five feet. 
A rew Notes on “ Hamert.”— 
“ Now to my word; 
It is ‘ Adieu, adieu ! remember me.’ 
I have sworn ‘t.” Act i. se. 5, 1. 110. 
The interpretation of “watch-word” is unsatis- 
factory. I can perceive no sense, literal or meta- 
phorical, in which the Ghost’s injunction is a 
watch-word to Hamlet. 

Is it possible that “my word” may here mean 
my cue, in allusion to the practice of the stage? 
The Ghost’s last words are the signal to Hamlet to 
perform his part, as he had sworn. The interpre- 
tation is open to the objections that I can produce 
no parallel passage, and that if Shakespeare had 
meant “my cue,” he would probably have used 
the technical term, as he has done in many other 
places ; but the idea is perhaps worth considera- 
tion. If inadmissible, there remains another con- 
jecture, namely, that the allusion is to the word, 
mot, or motto, accon panying an heraldic achieve- 
ment, in which sense it is used in Pericles, Act ii. 
sc. 2, ll. 20, 30, 33. 

“ Yes, by Saint Patrick, but there is, Horatio.” 
Act i, se. 5, 1. 136. 
This has been objected to as being not only an 
anachronism, but out of keeping, in making the 
Danish prince asseverate by St. Patrick instead of 
St. Ansyarius. Tschischwitz (may good luck 
guide safely into type a name unpronounceable by 
English organs, except, perhaps, in the act of 
sneezing) points out, in relation to the passage, 
the connexion of St. Patrick with purgatory, but 
only to remark on the association of the idea of 
purgatory with that of “inexpiated crime,” ignoring 
the fact that St. Patrick’s Purgatory was not the 
general receptacle of departed souls, as recognized 
in Roman Catholic doctrine, but an earthly cavern, 
said to have been placed under his charge with 
peculiar privileges. Whoever, in true repentance, 
&e., remained therein for a day and a night was 
to behold the torments of the wicked ; and, after 
four-and-twenty hours of as much horror as the 
managers of the establishment could contrive for 
him, was promised exemption from purgatory after 
death. The reference to St. Patrick by Hamlet, 
fresh from the revelation just made by the Ghost 
of his state of torment, was therefore quite in 
keeping, if we can get over the anachronism which 
pervades the whole play. It assigns to Christian 


times, and even with a reference to the English 
Danegeld (iii. 1, 178), a story which, so far as it 
rests on the quasi-historical authority of Saxo 
Grammaticus and the Scalds from whom he derived 
his traditional facts, belongs to a period long anterior 
to the Christian era. 
“To sleep! perchance to dream! Ay, there's the rub.” 
Act iii. se. 1, 1. 65. 
The commentators have not noticed, or not suffi- 
ciently noticed, the parallelism of Hamlet’s soli- 
loquy with § 32 of the Apology of Socrates. It 
was pointed out in a privately printed paper, 
entitled Shakespeare—Rara avis im terris, Juv., 
by Kfenrick] Pfrescott], 1774. The resemblance 
in the comparison of death to a sleep with or 
without dreams is very striking. The neglect of 
this illustration is the more remarkable as Addison 
must have had Hamlet’s soliloquy in his mind in 
writing that of Cato, in which, on the authority of 
Plutarch, he has based the thoughts on an exami- 
nation of the reasoning in Plato’s works, in which 
this Apology of Socrates is to be found. 
*‘When he himself might his quietus make 
With a bare Lodkin.” Act iii. sc. 1, 1. 75. 
As it has been thought worth while to discuss 
whether the primary meaning of this word is a 
dagger, or whether it is the name of a diminutive 
instrument contemptuously applied to a dagger, 
I venture (at the risk of a snub from some of 
your philological correspondents, who do not 
receive very graciously the attempts of outsiders 
to trespass on their ground) to give my notion of 
the etymology of the word, which I take to be 
this. From Baldach, where was manufactured a 
textile fabric of gold thread and silk, the Italians, 
who imported it into Europe, called it Baldachino, 
which became in English Bawdekin, and Baudkin, 
and eventually cloth of Bodkin. The stiff material 
would require a special needle for its manipulation, 
which would naturally be called a Bodkin needle 
and at length a Bodkin. 


“ As this fell sergeant, death 
Is strict in his arrest.” 
Act v. se. 2, 1. 347. 
This passage would not have needed a note had it 
not been the subject of a curious slip on the part 
of Lord Campbell. In his Shakespetre’s Legal 
A equirements Considered, following and amplifying 
a note of Ritson, who, like his lordship, should 
have known better, he says : “ Hamlet represents 
that death comes to him in the shape of a sheriff's 
officer, as it were, to take him into custody under 
a capias ad satisfaciendum.” A sheriff's officer is 
not a sergeant. The functionaries present to 
Shakespeare’s mind were the sergeants at arms, 
the executive officers of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment and of the High Court of Chancery. At 
best the passage is open to the criticism that there 
is a want of force and dignity in comparing an 
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arrest by the hand of death to that by an officer of 


any earthly tribunal ; but, on the other hand, the 
immediate image suggested was that of the grim 
skeleton, familiar in the pictures of the Dance of 
Death, the favourite subject of medieval design. 
To call this figure a “ fell sergeant ” is less objec- 
tionable ; and, at all events, an arrest under the 
direct authority of the highest courts of judicature 
in the kingdom conveys a less degrading idea than 
an arrest by a sheriff's officer on a ca. sa., with its 
contemptible associations of the sponging-house 
and the gaol. Joun Fircugert Marsn. 
Hardwick House, Chepstow. 


Ixnpex To Marrers anout Betts.—The follow- 
ing indexes to matters relating to church bells will 
no doubt be interesting to many of your readers. 
They are reproduced from two volumes on the bells 
of Somerset by your old and valued correspondent, 
the Rev. H. T. Ellacombe :— 

Index to Matters about Bells treated of in “ Hittorpius 
de Divinis Officiis,” fol., Paris, 1610. 

P. 1202. Campana cum sonat, quasi populusad placitum 
per prewconem convocatur, 

P. 1215d. Campane loco tubarum introducte in ec- 
clesia. 

P. 1201 d, Campane cur sonantur in processionibus. 

P. 1181 c. Campane cunt prophet. 

P. 118l¢c. Campanarum signiticatio. 

P,1218d. Campanarum sonus quid denotat. 

P. 1218¢. Campanas per signa dantur, que olim per 
tubas. 

P. 1218a. Campane ubi primum reperte. 

P. 1218d. Campane unde hoc nomen sortitz, 

P, 665c.d. Cumpanz Signa vocantur. 

P. 665c. Campane a Campania, et nole a Campanixe 
civitate sic vocatze. 

P. 276b., 369 bc. 
testimento, tubze. 

P, 396 b. Campanas movere presbyterorum munus. 

P. 1181 c. Campanz quid mystice significant. 

P. 147 ¢.,471 a,b. Campane triduo ante pascha silent: 
Lignorum sono populus vocatur, 

P. 910. Campanze nunc populum convocant, sicut olim 
tube. 

P. Campane predicatores significant. 

P. 859¢. Campanarum classicum trinum in diebus 
festis. 

P. 954b, Campanz cur non sonant tempore passionis 
domini. 

P. 1210a, Campanarium quod in alto locatur quid 
designat. 


Campanz nunc, quod in veteri 


Index to Matters about Bells treated of in the “Com- 
mentaries on the Decretals of Gregory IX.,” by Em. 
Gonzalez Tellez, Venice, 1756. 

Tom. i. p. 132, note 8. Campanarum pulsatio semper 
fuit prohibita tempore interdicti. 

Tom. i. p. 221, n. 4. Campanarum pulsatio in receptione 
episcoporem et abbatum. 

Tom. i. p. 443, n. 3. Campanarum origo, et a quo tem- 
pore earum usus in ecclesia cxperit. 

Tom. i. p. 444, n. 7. Campane certis horis ad ecclesix 
officia peragenda pulsantur. 

_ Tom. ii. p, 180, n. 6. Campanarum pulsatio in recep- 

tione episcoporum, et principum secularium. 


Tom. v. p. 186, n. 2. Campanz pulsatio ad fideles in 
ecclesia congregandos, plerumque dicitur signum datum, 

Tom. v. p. 327, n. 5. Campanarum mentio quando 
habita apud authores tum Orientis tum Occidentis, 

Tom. v. p. 327, n. 5. Campanarum benedictio ah 
heterodoxis baptismus dicta est. 

Tom. v. p. 320,n. 6. Campanz apud antiquos monachos 
perforatz, vel fracte fuerunt, et quare. 

Tom. v. p. 328, n. 7, 8. Campanze quare in Oratoriig 
monachorum poni non debeant. 

Tom. iii. p. 100, n. 2. Campanulz usum in elevatione 
eacratissimze hostiz quis primus instituerit. 

Tom. iii. p. 574, n. 3. Campanulz pulsatio ad eleya- 
tionem et delationem SS. Eucharistiz, ad infirmos, ab 
ecclesia praecepta. 

H. Y. N. 


THE Poret.—The following letter from 
William Hayley, the friend of Cowper, addressed 
to Joseph Hill, Esq., and accompanying a copy of 
Cowper's translation of Milton’s Latin and Italian 
Poems, which was dedicated to Mr. Hill, is, I 
think, worth preserving :— 

** April 3, 1808, 

“My Dear Sir,—You gratified me extremely by the 
celerity and kindness of your letter concerning our 
anxious Editor of Homer. I have written to warn him 
against making a too hasty bargain with a bookseller. 
In his hymeneal bargain he cannot be too rapid, for he 
will gain a treasure indeed. I have had a perfect ac- 
count of the lovely Damse! from one of her old intimate 
friends. May Heaven render this amiable pair as per- 
manently happy as their friends can wish ! 

** And now, my dear Sir, I have to entreat your pardon 
for a liberty that you will see I have taken with your 
name, without asking your leave. 

“If I have sinn'’d against your known Modesty, pray 
recollect with indulgence that trespasses against modesty 
even of the finest female texture are often allowed to be 
justified by warmth and sincerity of affection. 

“ Having loved Cowper as I did éntensely, it were im- 
possible for me not to regard, and not to wish, that the 
public might witness my regard, for his most approved 
friend, 

“To gratify a few select individuals with an early 
sight of the Milton, before any copies of it can be pre- 
pared for circulation at St. Paul's, I dispatch a few books 
from Chichester. Have the kindness to forward the 
copy directed to Theodora, and do me the favour to 
accept the other asa little token of kind remembrance 
from your frequently obliged 

“and ever affectionate 
Hermit,” 
The book was printed at Chichester, but published 
by Johnson in St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


Epwarp Sotty. 


Hansipat’s Sorrestna tne Rocxs.—The fol- 
lowing passage from Pole’s new Life of Sw 
William Fatrbairn (Longmans, 1877), p. 59, 
seems so strikingly illustrative of the well-known 
account in Livy, xxi. 37, as to deserve a place in 
“N.&Q.” Fairbairn himself is the narrator, and 
is describing the way in which his father many 
years before had cleared the surface of a new farm, 
on the banks of the Conan, near Dingwall. Whiat- 
ever may be said of Livy, no one will be disposed 


to accuse the great engineer of romancing :— 
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“The whole surface of the farm was nearly covered 
with whins and rocks, and to remove these my father 


adopted an ingenious method. Having cut down the | 


brushwood and piled it upon the large blocks of whin- 
stone, the fuel was ignited, and, the stones becoming 
heated to almost a red heat, the ashes were cleared 
away, and a smal! of water being applied from a 
bottle, the rapid condensation, or rather contraction, 
caused a fracture of the rock in any required direction.” 


J. H. 


Heapixes or Lerrers.—In the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries it was still by no means 
unusual to place at the top of letters and docu- 
ments & sacreé d hame, monogram, or short sentence, 
Shakespeare refers to the custom in his Henry VI. 
(part ii. Act iv. se. 2) :— 

“Jack Cade, What is thy name? 

Cleri, Emmanuel. 

Dick. They used to write it on the top of letters.” 
A list of such would be curious. I append a few 
from the original MSS. :-— 

“Emmanuel” appears at the head of the accounts of 
the chamberlains of the borough of Leicester for the 
year 1578-9, and several subsequent years; also at the 
head of a letter address 
ricke, of Leicester, to 
London, dated April 8, 

“Jesus” is placed at the head of the accounts of the 
churchwardens of Melton - Mowbray, Leicestershire, 
made Dec. 8, 3 Ed. VI. 

“LHC.” heads the accounts of the churchwardens 
of St. Martin's parish, Leicester, for the year 1546. 

“T.H.C.” and “I.N.R.L,” the first monogram within 
@ shield, the second on a label passing through the 
upper part of the letter H, head a rent roll of the 
Guild of Corpus Christi, in Leicester, for the year 1535. 

“Laus Deo” is placed at the top of a letter addressed 
by Mr. John Ronnyt. of Leicester (a young man), to his 
friend William Heyricke, then in London, on Dec, 5, 
1579. 

“Salutem in Chr’o” is affixed to a letter written to 
the same gentleman by his nephew the Rev. Tobias 
Heyricke, of Houghton, Leicestershire, and dated 
Jan. 14, 1616-7, 

Some years ago, in my Chronicle of St. Martin’s 
Church, Leicester, I snecested the inquiry whether 
these sacred words, &e., were used to attest the 
truth and correctness of what followed : whether 
they were used as a kind of benediction by the 
writer ; or whether their use was only an instance 
of the blending of the religious and secular which 
Was sO prominent a feature in all the relations of 
life m past times. Perhaps some readers of 

N. & Q.” may have something to say on that 
point. Tuomas Norrn, F.S.A. 


i by Alderman Robert Hey- 
his brother Sir Wm, Heyricke, of 


Tae Pastoy Lerrers.—There is curious mis- 
take or misreading in Mr. Gairdner’s excellent edi- 
tion of the Paston Lett rs, vol. iii, p. 212: “ Ther is 
com up ter [there ?] at Caster y or vj barell.” The 
editor’s query is an odd slip, ecpecially as the 
phrase is repeated in the very next letter on the 


needed, compare “tery and abyd,” i.e. “tarry and 
| abide,” p. 313. O. W. Tancock. 
| 
| Ay Aycrexr Lecexp.—The publication of a 
history of Rothwell, a place possessing considerable 
interest, though strangely neglected by antiquaries 
| in the past, has brought out additional information. 
| My attention has been directed to the fact that 
| the Rev. John Ray, naturalist, when visiting this 
| quarter, records in his Itinerary, dated Aug. 3, 
| 1661, the following curious legend. I quote the 
} exact words :— 

“Then we rode through a bushet or common, called 
‘Rodwell Hake’ (Rothwell Haigh), two miles from 
Leeds, where (according to the vulgar tradition) was 
once found a stag with a ring of brass about its neck, 
having this inscription :— 

‘When Julius Cwsar here was king, 

About my neck he put this ring ; 

Whosoever doth me take, 

Let me go for Caesar's sake,’” 
It is a well ascertained fact that the creat Roman 
general did not penetrate so far north. Possibly 
the animal in question may have been chased 
from the southern parts of Britain until it reached 
this uncultivated open region, as yet probably 
untrodden by the Roman soldier. 

This tale, floating in the minds of the inhabi- 
tants of old Rodwell (Rothwell) some 217 years 
ago, was then inexplicable, and, if there was any 
truth or foundation in the incident, must have 
existed, and been handed down from generation 
to generation, for more than a thousand years pre- 
viously. It has now died out. If, however, any 
of your readers can throw light upon the subject, 
show its possibility or absurdity (though I believe 
there is some kind of trath even in legends), I 
shall be gratified. 

Tue Avutnor or tur “History or 
Elm Cottage, Rothwell, near Leeds. 


Tue Rep Hayp or Unster: or 
CaLverLey.—Every reader of “N. & Q.” will 
doubtless know the tradition connected with the 
red hand on the shield of the Holt family of 
Lancashire (see Timbs’s Ancestral Stories), but I 
have nowhere seen it recorded that a similar tra- 
dition attaches to the paternal coat of the Calver- 
leys of Calverley, Yorks. 

Walter Calverley, Esq., in 1605, murdered two 
of his children, and attempted the murder of his 
wife and other child, “at nurse.” This became 
the subject of the play, The Yorkshire Tragedy, 
falsely (?) attributed to Shakespeare. Walter's 
great-grandson, Walter of Calverley and Esholt, 
was created a baronet by Queen Anne, Dec. 11, 
1711. The tradition obtains that in consequence 


Opposite page : “vy harell ter, iiij copil oris and gret 
plante [plenty] of wreke of the schyppe.” The 
word is barrels of far, If an illustration were 


of the murder the family are required to wear the 
“bloody hand” on their shield. Many are the 
inquiries for it by persons coming from a distance 
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to see the church as well as near inhabitants, so 
that it is not merely a local tradition. &. M. 
Calverley, Leeds. 


“ Historic CERTAINTIES ; OR, THE CHRONICLES 
or Ecyarr.”—I have only lately noticed, and some 
other readers of “N, & Q.” may-not have done so, 
that the authorship and object of this work have 


been stated in print. In the article “ Miracles’ 


in Smith’s Dict. of the Bible, the present Bishop of 


Killaloe, Dr. W. Fitzgerald, as “ W. F.,” after the 
mention of Abp. Whately’s Historie Doults, re- 
marks, “the argument of which the writer of 
this article has attempted to apply to the objec- 
tions of Strauss in Historic Certainties : or. the 
Chronicles of Eenarf, Parker [Son & Bourn], 
Lond., 1862.” There had been earlier editions. for 
there was a “ new edition” in 1861. 
Ep. Marsmatt. 


Hyprornonta.—Perhaps the following quota- 
tion from Dr. Kitchener's Traveller's Oracle may 
serve to show that the present raid against dogs 
is not a novel one :— 

““Imprimis, Beware of dogs.—There have been many 
arguments pro and con the dreadful Disease their bite 
produces—it is enough to know that multitudes of Men, 
Women, and Children, have died in consequence of being 
bitten by Dogs. What does it matter whether they 
were the victims of Bodily Disease or Mental Irritation! 
The life of the most humble Human Being is of more 
value than all the Dogs in the 
brutal Cynic say otherwise? There is no real reme ly 
but cutting the part out immediately. If the bite Le 
near a larse Blood-vessel, that cannot always be done, 
nor when done, however well done, will it always pre- 
vent the miserable Victim from dying the most dreadful 
of Deaths ! 

“Well might St. Paul tell us ‘ Beware of Dogs,’ First 
Epistle to Philippians, chap. iij. v. 2. 

“ Therefore, never travel without a good touch Black 
Thorn in your Fist, not less than three feet in length, 
in which may be marked the Inches, & so it may 
serve for a Measure.” 

Surely Dr. Kitchener's advice is wise, but his 
yard stick serves to show us, with his remarks 
thereon, how great our distance of just fifty years 
is from his time of coaches, and valets, and pistols, 
and self-imposed frights. A. Harrison. 

St. Leonards. 


Tue Maw or tne Sea.—In a recent work on 
the Land of the Incas, full of interesting and sug- 
gestive matter, there is an illustration, taken from 
some old Peruvian palace or temple, of a combat 
between “ The Man of the Earth and the Man of 
the Sea,” in which the latter appears as a mon- 
strous crab from the waist upwards, It is curious, 
as bearing upon the author's theory of the origin 
of the Peruvian race, that when in China I pur- 
chased (at Pekin) a very beautiful and curious 
little phial of porcelain, on which a similar com- 
bat was depicted, the crab-man being identical. 


Sp. 


World—dare the most | 


Guerics. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
| on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
| names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 

answers may be addressed to them direct. } 


“PuiLosopuy tx Srort.”—The recent death of 
| George Cruikshank revives (if it were possible 
the interest felt in his multitudinous designs, 
| especially those that were produced in the early 
}and mid years of his long and honoured life. 
| These would include his illustrations to the three 
volumes, Phik sophy in Sport nce tn 
Earnest. This work was published anonymously, 
On the title-page of vol. i. of my copy is written 
in pencil, by some previous possessor of the 
volumes (which came to me uncut! “By Dr, 
Paris.” Am I right in assuming that this was the 
Dr. John Ayrton Paris who afterwards became 
| President of the College of Physicians ? He is 
| only mentioned in Olphar Hamst’s Handbook of 
| Fictitious Names under the “titlonym” of 
|“ A Physician,” and as author of A Guide to the 
Mount's Bay and the Land's End, second edit., 
|} 1824. He had practised at Penzance. How many 
leditions has Philosophy in Sport gone through! 
| My copy is a “new edition,” 1831. On referring 
to a list of works illustrated by George Cruik- 
| shank—made by me through very many years—I 
see that a sixth edition was published in 1846; 
another edition (query what /) is mentioned in 
| 1853 ; another edition, probably the first, is dated 
1821, and was offered in a second-hand book 
| catalogue for 15s. A ¢ opy of Cruikshank’s “ Bank 
Note” was recently offered in a similar catalogue 
for 21. 2s, Curupert Bene. 


mad NCU 


Heratpic.—I have seen the following coats of 
arms in fifteenth century glass, and desire informa- 
tion respecting the bearers, who, 1 have reason to 
| believe, were connected with Worcester or Wor- 

cestershire :— 
1. Arg., within a bordure wavy or and sa, on 
}a fesse of the third betw. three cocks’ heads 
erased, of the same, wattled of the second, a mitre 
ppr. 
| 2, Az.,abend or betw. six martlets of the same. 
| 3. Gu., a fesse or betw. six pears pendent of the 


4. Parted per pale baron and femme, 1, Gu. a 
chevron argent; 2 (nearly destroyed), Arg., a fess 


5. Quarterly, 1, England; 2 and 3, France 
modern ; 4 (much defaced, but apparently), quar- 
| terly, 1 and 2, England ; 3 and 4, France modern. 
| I think that No. 1 may be the arms of Alcock, 

Bishop of Worcester, who was translated from that 
see to Ely in 1486. His tomb is to be seen in Ely 


Cathedral, on the north side of the chapel which 
|he built. 


“Upon the tomb itself,” says Murray, 
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“and in the glass of the east window is the 
bishop’s rebus or device—a cock on a globe. His 
shield of arms (three cocks’ heads) is over the 
south door.” I should like to see this coat rather 
more vividly “in my mind’s eye” than the above 
notice enables me to do. I have a note—I think 
from Robson’s British Herald—that Alcock, Bishop 
of Ely, bore Ar., a fesse betw. three cocks’ heads 
erased sable, within a bordure gules charged with 
eight crowns or. 

No, 2 probably belongs to some family of Tem- 

st. 

No. 5 is a most curious achievement. It is the 
only example I can remember of England taking 
the pas of France modern—heraldically, of course, 
I mean. St. SwitTHry. 


Tuomas Fawiry.—Can any reader of “N. & Q.” 
give me particulars of the biography of the fol- 
lowing persons 

1. John Philip Thomas, queen's lessee of mills 
at Kenchurch, and occupant of the demesne lands 
of Grosmont manor, Monmouthshire, in 1591. 

2. Evan Thomas, of Swansea, South Wales; b. 
cirea 1580, d. 1650(2). Was he the E. Thomas 
who, in 1657, published a bitter attack on the 
Quakers, called “ An Evact History of the Life of 
James Naylor: to be sold at his (Thomas’s) house 
in Green Arbor”! Or was he the Evan Thomas 
who was a member of the Owennydion or Bardic 
College of Glamorgan in 1620? 

3. Philip Thomas, who was in the East India 
Company's service in 1621, possibly was a mes- 
senger of the Commissioners for Charitable Uses 
in 1638, and was in partnership with one Devon- 
shire, at Bristol, Eng., before 1651; previous to 
that year, probably before 1645, he married Sarah 
Harrison, and in 1651 he came to Lord Baltimore’s 
province of Muryland, in America, with his wife 
and three children, Philip, Sarah, and Elizabeth. 
His first land grant is dated Feb. 19, 1651-2. 
Having printed a history of the family to which 
these Thomases belong, I am anxious to get addi- 
tional information for a proposed supplement of 
corrections and additions. 

Lawrence Bucktey Tuomas, 

4, M'Culloh Street, Baltimore, U.S.A. 


Cotet: xpit10.—Is any edition of the Eng- 
lish Accidence drawn up by Dean Colet, and 
found prefixed to early copies of Lily’s Grammar, 
known to exist of an earlier date than 1534? 
There is one of that date in the Library of Mag- 
dalene College, Cambridge; and Knight, in his 
Life of Colet, refers to one printed in the same 
year by Wynkyn de Worde. Can any one say 


. 

Paprat Mepats.—l. Bronze, size 18. Obv., 
CLEMEN . XII. PONT. MAX. AN. 111; half figure 
of the Pope in benediction. Rev., a fortified 
palace in the sea being attacked by two or three 
vessels, a town in the distance on cliffs; leg., 
PUBLIC® . INCOLVMITATIS . PRESIDIO; in the 
exergue, DORICE . VRBIS L&MOCOMIVM . 1734. 

2. Bronze, size 13. Obv.; MDIII. PIVS. 111 
PONT. MAX; bust to the left. Rev., the Pope 
seated, with priest on each side, giving blessing to 
a man kneeling on one knee with hand on his 
heart, beside him on the paved floor a flag ; leg., 
SVB. VMBRA . ALARVM .TVARVM; date in exergue. 

I am desirous of discovering the reasons for 
striking these two medals, both of which are ex- 
cellent works of art, especially the second, and as 
Francisco Piccolomini was Pope only for about a 
month, it is probable that it was struck by his 
sticcessor. NEPHRITE. 


A CANDLE PRESENTED AS A TOKEN OF 
Sympatuy.—In the “True Story of the Cenci 
Family ” (ante, p. 141) the following occurs :— 

“ He [7.e. Bertolotti] has found entries in the archives 
of the Company of the Stigmata which show that in the 
following March some of the members visited Bernardo 
at Tordinona, and presented him with a candle weighing 
one pound as a token of sympathy and gratitude for the 
interest he had shown in th>ir society.” 

Is the presentation of a candle as a token of 
sympathy and gratitude made elsewhere than in 
Italy? Any information about this curious custom 
I should feel much obliged for. 


R. P. Hampton 


tOBERTS. 


“ Aw Untawrvt Corrace.”—Among the House 
of Lords MSS. calendared in vol. iv. of the His- 
torical Manuscripts Commissioners’ Report, p. 33, 
is a petition from Richard Allibone, from which it 
appears that Allibone was charged with letting 
“an unlawful cottage.” What is an unlawful 
cottage’ It would seem that the premises were 
really his own, for Dr. Clark, the person before 
whom he was called, ordered them to be leased to 
another person. 


Tue Jexnens Case.—I do not propose to ques- 
tion either the soundness or the justice of the law 
as laid down by my Lord Coleridge in the renewed 
attempt, reported in the papers of the 5th inst., to 
prove heirship in this historical case. I presume, 
however, that some distinction would be drawn 
between the rights to real property after an undis- 
turbed (if it can be said to have been “ undis- 
turbed”) possession of seventy-three years, and the 
distribution of personalty. Whatever claim the 


where a copy of this latter is now to be met with? 

Knight’s description of it as “inter MSS. regios ” | 
in the Public Library at Cambridge has proved to | 
be of no avail. IHL. | 


present holders may have to the real estate, they 
surely do not include all those who could have 
claimed to participate in the enormous personal 
property. Who are the heirs? The late Mr. 
Collen, Portcullis Pursuivant of Arms, devoted 
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considerable time to the compilation of a perfect 
pedigree of the family of the testator, William 
Jennens. This was done some thirty years ago, 
and Mr. Collen always laughed at the various 
claims that were from time to time put forward, 
and declared that he alone possessed the secret of 
the case. What has become of Mr. Collen’s 
papers ? Atrrep Scorr Garry. 


Emntems.—I have recently purchased a most 
remarkable work of art, of which the following is 
a brief description, as it may give some correspon- 
dent who can answer my query an idea of the 
special meaning of the emblems I wish to have 
explained, and which have, I believe, various 
significations or interpretations. The work is exe- 
cuted on a single piece of thick paper four feet 
long by three feet wide, and contains (exquisitely 
drawn and illuminated in gold and colours) between 
sixty and seventy separate pictures illustrating 
passages in the Old Testament. It also containsa 
number of masonic emblems, 50,000 letters (form- 
ing Biblical texts),and innumerable scrolls, borders, 
&e., beautifully drawn and coloured. Every bit of 
the work is done by hand, and at the bottom are 
the signatures of L. Gilder and E. Detas; no 
date. It contains the following emblems, which I 
wish interpreted :—A peacock opposite a lamb with 
banner, an owl opposite an eagle, a lion opposite a 
stag. I hope to be able to get a photograph taken 
successfully of this extraordinary and unique speci- 
men of skill and patience, and shall be glad to 
supply any readers of “N. & Q.” who wish to 
form an idea of the whole work with copies at 
about cost price. Geo. Mackey. 

4, Cherry Street, Birmingham, 


v. Zorrany.—I have a picture 
which for two generations has been attributed to 
Gainsborough. It bears on the back an inscrip- 
tion: “The Lady Maria Clapham, daughter to 
Sir Thomas Clapham, of Yorkshire, wife of Lord 
Shrievesboro’, of Shropshire.” Authorities 
tell me that the picture is by Zoffuny. It re- 
m sents a lady who, beyond question, has negro 
blood in her veins. The tradition in my family 
runs to the effect that there was once a male figure, 
supposed to be her husband, to whom the lady is 
offering a casket. This male figure was cut out 
and destroyed by the gentleman for whom the 
picture was painted, and the lady’s portrait was 
sold. 

I should be glad to know any particulars relat- 
ing to Sir Thomas Clapham, his daughter, or Lord 
Viscount Shrievesboro’ of Shropshire. 

Frepk. Bore. 


Metton.—Can some of your readers solve the 
following queries ?—1, As to the origin or history 
of naming St. Mellings House, Cornwall, N.W. 
of Saltash. 2 St. Mellans, Monm., N.E. of Car- 


diff. What countryman was St. Mellings or g 
Mellans, or in what published works can bio. 
graphical sketches of him be found? 3. Of the 
town or parish St. Mellion, co, } pg 4. East 
Malling, co. Kent. 5. pony Lancaster, 
England. 6. Malin Head and Ma lin Town, ¢o, 
Donegal. 7. Clonmellan, co. Westmeath, In. 
land. 8 M. de la Melloniere, brigadier of the 
French troops, who with five battalions summoned 
the town of Drogheda to surrender at the battle 
of the Boyne. Is it known where he was interred, 
and if he left any descendants ! Ge 0. MELLoy, 
335, E, 16 Street, City, New York. 

Ruopes Famity.—In what parishes of the 
counties of Notts, York, and Derby were families 
of this name seated in the sixteenth and seven. 
teenth centuries? The race is an ancient one, and 
its name has been spelled, at various times, De 
Rodes, Rhodes, Roods, Rhoads, Roads, Rodys, 

Barsatvs, 


GrimaLpi.—He was an Italian actor. Was he 
related to Joseph Grimaldi the clown? Is it 
known where he lived in London? It is said that 
at the time of the Gordon riots, when Londoners, 
to protect their windows and exhibit their 
Protestantism, were wont to write “ No Popery” 
in large letters on their doors, this Italia 
sarcastically put up “ No Religion.” 


C. A. Warp. 
Mayfair. 


“Tur Cryrr” was published in 1827-8, 3 vols 
The editor was the Rev. Peter Hall. Several 
papers in tlris magazine were written by Mr. 
Meredith. Who were the other contributors? 

Tue “ ATHALIAH” AND “ Estier” or Racise 
—Have these, as acted at the Theatre Frangais, 
been performed on the public stage in England a 
any time? R. Iveuis. 


MitToy’s “ ANIMADVERSIONS UPON THE Re 
MONSTRANT’S DEFENCE AGAINST SMEcTYMNUTS” 
—1l. “You wanted but hey pass to have made 
your transition like a mystical mon of Sturbridge” 
(Bohn’s edit. Prose Works, vol. p. 62). Was 
this a proverb? 2. “A device ridiculous enough 
to make good that old wife’s tale of a certain queen 
of Engl: ind that sunk at Charing-cross and rose up 
at Queenhith” (ibid., p. 73). What tale does 
Milton refer to? 3. “Scare w received 
varnish a vizard of Modona” (ibid., p. 75). What 
is the reference ? WILLIAM reed GE Buack. 

1, Alfred Terrace, Hillhead, Glasgow. 


Aw Otp Boox.—I have a small volume contain- 
ing three separate treatises. I give the various 
title-pages below. The book is in perfect con- 
aa What is its value? 

. “The Booke’ of Husbandry very Profitable and 
tiem for all Maner of Persons. Made First by the 
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Author Fitzherberd, and now lately Corrected and 
Amended, with divers Additions put thereunto. Anno 
Domini 1568. Imprinted at London by John Awdely, 
dwellyng in little Britayn Streete without Aldersgate.” 
Fol. Ixix (with a table of contents). 

2. “Xenophons Treatiseof Housholde. Anno M.D.LVIT.” 
Fol. lxiiii. “Imprinted at London in Paules Churche 
Yarde at the Signe of the Lambe by Abraham Wele ” (no 
table of contents). 

8. “Surveyinge. Anno Domini 1567” (in the scroll 
below, 1534). Fol. 67 (with a table of contents, but no 


printer's name). 
C. M. Barrow, B.A. 


Tne Jews.— Were Janin, Halévy, Prévost 
Paradol, Giuglini, and Grisi, and are Rubinstein, 
Wagner, and Patti, of the Jewish race ? D. 


Acrnors or Books WantEeD.— 

The Chimneu Corner, or Auld Langsyne: being Sketches 
of Scottish Manners, Customs, and Characters, By 
A. T. B., Scot, Cor. Memb. 8.A.S. Edin., 1866, 


Replies. 


ST. GEORGE. 

5 §. viii. 447 ; ix. 189.) 
“Whatever may be thought of the real origin of 
the story of St. George the Martyr of Cappadocia, 
there can be no doubt that it has been incorporated 
with an Arian legend of the Arian George, Bishop 
of Alexandria, murdered by the Alexandrian mob, 
and that from this union has sprung the story in its 
present popular form. In this legend (told at length 
in the Acta Sanctorum, April 23, pp. 120-123) the 
contest of St. George is for the Empress Alexandra 
(in whom we can hardly fail to see the type of 
the Alexandrian Church), and his enemy is ‘the 
magician Athanasius,’ who, besides the identifica- 
tion resulting from his name and his repute formazic, 
is further indicated to be the celebrated theologian 
by being called the friend of Magnentius. As 
time rolls on, and the legend grows in dimensions, 
George becomes the champion on his steed, rescuing 
the Egyptian princess, and Athanasius the wizard 
sinks into the prostrate dragon.”—Lectures on th 

Eastern Church, p. 244. et 


* We 


HERALDIC: HUTCHINSON FAMILY. 
(5 §S. viii, 268, 379; ix. 79.) 

I can easily answer the doubts and uncertainties 
of Mr. Sarceyt. In endeavouring to ascertain 
the correctness of a coat of arms, it is of course 
necessary to go to the fountain head. As he is in- 
quiring for particulars of the Hutchinson family, I 
may perhaps briefly say that the reputed founder of 
the family in England was one Uitonensis (this is 
evidently a Lati n form), who accompanied Har- 
fager, King of Norway, in his invasion of England 


in the vicinity of the river Humber in 1066 (see 
Burke’s Landed Gentry, inv. H.); that at the 
battle of Stanford Bridge, near York, which took 
place on or about September 25 that year, Harold, 
King of England, encountered the Norwegians 
and beat them, with great slaughter; but as 
William of Normandy landed on the coast of 
Sussex on the 29th of the same month, Harold 
was constrained to leave before he had fully 
settled his affairs with the Norwegians, as de- 
scribed by William of Malmsbury and all the chief 
historians of that period, and hurry south to 
oppose the Normans at Hastings, where he met 
his death. Of the Norwegians in the north, thus 
quietly left to themselves, some returned to Nor- 
way, but many resolved to settle in England, and 
amongst these Uitonensis is believed to have gone 
to Middleham, or Bishop Middleham, in Yorkshire. 
This much of the early account rests mostly on 
tradition, as appears in Burke, except that the 
circumstances of the invasion and movements of 
the mixed host of the Scandinavians are detailed 
in the pages of credible history. We do not 
stand upon firm ground until we come down to 
the year 1282, when Barnard Hutchinson, of 
Cowlam, in the county of York, heads the authentic 
pedigree of the family given in the quarto edition 
of The Memoirs of Colonel Hutchinson the Reqi- 
cide. I suppose I may cali this pedigree authentic, 
inasmuch as on the second page of the preface it 
is stated to have been originally traced by Henry 
St. George, King of Arms. From Barnard Hut- 
chinson descended John, James, William, Anthony, 
William, William, and William, this last being 
described as of Wykome Abbey, co. Ebor. There 
were several offshoots and younger branches which 
I need not dwell upon here. My only business is 
to trace the branch which went to Boston, in 
Massachusetts, in the reign of Charles I. I have 
stopped at the third William, of Wykome Abbey, 
who lived in Queen Elizabeth’s time, and here 
this pedigree stops with him, and carries on only 
the younger branch of Anthony, which produced 
the regicide. And now I come to the first grant 
of armorial bearings. Although amongst the most 
ancient and the most savage nations it has been 
the custom for warriors to paint devices on their 
shields, it was not until the Middle Ages, in Europe, 
that heraldry became erected into a science and an 
honour. It was a science from the scrupulousness 
of the laws by which it was governed, the reasons 
for its adoption, the advantages of its use in a bar- 
barous age, or the intricacy of its regulations ; 
and it was an honour as coming direct from the 
sovereign, and conferred upon such as distinguished 
themselves in battle, or otherwise did good service 
to king and country. And during the period 
when no man dare bear coat armour unless it had 
been regularly granted to him, or unless he had 
properly inherited it from one who had, heraldry 
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was and is a valuable assistant to the genealogist 
and the historian. Its loss or depreciation in the 
present day every literary person must lament. 
In the age in which we live it is absolutely worth- 
less in England to the genealogist, because any 
“tinker, tailor, ’pothecary, or thief,’ who makes 
money enough behind the counter to set up “a 
one-horse shay,” may look about amongst the 
richest of his neighbours of the same name, 
copy his coat of arms, paint it on the panel of his 
“shanderidan,” and then sport it as his own. 
If a coat of arms has been used by a family 
from the period of the early years of George III. 
it may be presumed to be genuine and that they 
have a right to it; dating since that period, it 
may be looked upon with suspicion. A coat of 
arms, however, is merely a sort of hieroglyphic of 
a man’s family name, borne by himself and all his 
male descendants only (unless male heirs fail, 
when females succeed), and lawfully begotten, of 
course. That is the simplest way of putting it. 

When I was a child, I can recollect seeing an 
old coat of arms, framed and glazed, hanging 
against the wall in my late father’s private room. 
The same now hangs in the room where I am 
writing ; and as it is my authority for the family 
armorial bearings, of undoubted age, and, as I 
believe, the strongest argument that any of my 
name can produce, I will describe it. The vellum 
on which the painting is executed measures 
114 x 8} inches; the red and blue colours em- 

loyed have stood well, especially the red, the 
blue being slightly slate colour, and where the 
gilding has worn off a green ground appears under- 
neath, which may have been purposely placed 
there, or may be a stain given to the vellum by 
the vehicle used as gold size by the artist. There 
is a squire’s helmet of large size above the shield 
and supporting the crest, and the ducal coronet of 
the latter is set off with five full strawberry leaves, 
instead of three strawberry leaves and two points, 
as it is the custom to depict the ducal coronet in 
modern heraldry ; and, lastly, there is a label 
underneath the shield, but, remember, there is no 
motto. I may further add that the mantling, in 
red and white, is very profuse, filling up all the 
picture to the frame. Beneath this achievement 
there is a description of it in the quaint language 
of the old heralds, which is quite as valuable as a 
guide and as an authority as the painting itself, 
It runs thus :— 

“ He Beareth, parted per Pale, gules & Azure, a Lyon 
Rampant Argent, Armed & Langued or: y* feild 
Charged w'* Cross Crossletts of y* 4th: for y* Crest a 
Cockatrice azure, Crest Weloped, & Armed Gules, 
Issuing out of A Ducall Crown or: & is Borne by the 
name of Hutchinson of Lincon''shire.” 


Guided by this description, no person who is con- 


versant with even the merest rudiments of English 
heraldry could emblazon the arms wrong; and 


yet there are some seal engravers so supremely 
ignorant as not to have a clear idea as to which js 
the dexter or which is the sinister side of a shield, 
and through error will reverse the tinctures, Jp 
the above description the field is spoken of as 
“charged with cross crossletts,” not semée. The 
number of cross crosslets does not appear to be 
material. In this old coat the number is seven 
on the dexter, gules, red, right, or in front of the 
lion, and six on the sinister, azure, blue, or behind 
him, making thirteen in all. I look upon it 
merely as a matter of convenience to the artist 
how many may be packed in without overcrowd- 
ing. I have found eight a convenient number 
where the lion is a good size. This painting on 
vellum appears to have been folded and kept ina 
book before it was framed, as there is a crease 
across the middle. It is still in the frame that 
held it in my childhood days, and presenting the 
same appearance. A few years ago, fearing that 
worms und worm-holes would work entire de- 
struction to it, I dosed it well with benzine, which 
is said to be a good thing to arrest the progress of 
these destroyers. Wishing to know something of 
the early history of this painting, and believing 
that it is likely to have heen done for Edward 
Hutchinson, who lived at Alford, in Lincolnshire, 
for forty-five years, and was buried there Feb. 14, 
1631, and that it was taken to America by his 
eldest son William in 1634, and brought back by 
the Governor in 1774, I took it some years ago to 
the Heralds’ College for examination. From the 
fact of its being described as “ Borne by the name 
of Hutchinson of Lincolnshire,” it may be inferred 
that the bearer was the only person of that name 
then in the county, or else that he was the prin- 
cipal one. I learned at the Heralds’ College that a 
coat of arms similar to my painting was granted 
to Edward Hutchinson, of Wickham, in Yorkshire, 
July 4, 1581. The following is a verbatim copy 
of the statement given me by Mr. Planché:— 
* Arms as in Painting, granted to Edward Hat- 
chinson of Wickham, Yorkshire, by T. Flower, 
Norroy, July 4, 1581. J. P. Planché, Rouge 
Croix, April 30th, 1855.” Now Edward of York- 
shire received his grant in 1581, and Edward of 
Lincolnshire baptized his eldest son on the 14th 
of August, 1586 (as I have seen in the Alford 
register), being a space of only five years, which i3 
coming pretty close. I am not contending that 
the two Edwards are one and the same person, but 
it is hard to escape the inference that the one at 
Alford was the son or grandson of the one at 
Wickham. If so, we ascertain the period when 
this branch left Yorkshire, and became “Hut 
chinson of Lincolnshire.” The heralds did not 


deny that my painting might be as old as the 
period under consideration, though they were not 
certain. They declared it to have been evidently 
done by a professional artist ; that it was not the 
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original painting (which perhaps they have), but 
that it was an early copy of it. It has long been 
my wish to look up the evidence of the supposed 
link between the two Edwards, but a check in not 
yet having discovered the will of Edward of 
‘Alford, and too many other irons in the fire, have 
revented. This Edward of Alford had four sons : 
William, who went to America in 1634; Samuel, 
who died a bachelor of seventy-seven ; Richard, 
the ancestor of the Earls of Donoughmore ; and 
John, who may have been the parent of such of 
the name as still favour that county. 

Well, so much for the old painting. The next 
modicum of evidence I have to produce is a large 
silver tankard, with handle and cover, which was 
the private drinking mug of Thomas Hutchinson 
(born in 1674), the governor's father, with the 
family arms on an oval shield, surrounded by 
Jacobean foliage and scroll-work, engraved on the 
front of it. The rampant lion has the end of his 
tail incurvate, according to a practice not uncom- 
mon with the old heralds, but the one on the 
vellum has his tail excurvate, as most usually 
represented. And here we have nine cross cross- 
lets, the lowest one being in the middle, on the 
pale. In the early days of the colony at Boston, 
Massachusetts, church plate was probably not 
easily procurable, so he gave this tankard to the 
Old North Church for the sacramental wine, and 
there it remained until about 1870, when, owing 
to alterations that were being carried out in the 
city, the church plate was offered for sale, and the 
tankard was purchased by a descendant of the 
governor, when it was removed to England, 
where it now is, and, I am happy to say, once 
more restored to the family. 

Next comes 2 seal which belonged to Governor 
Hutchinson. It has twelve cross crosslets. There 
isthe very mistake in it with respect to dexter 
and sinister, made by the engraver, to which I 
have alluded above ; and that this really is an 
error and absolutely wrong is plain from this fact, 
namely, that it does not correspond with more 
ancient authorities actually in the governor's 
possession. 

On turning to the American engraving of the 
governor in the Ne bl Eng. Hist. and Gren, Re 2. I 
see that the shield under the portrait bears eleven 
cross crosslets, and the coronet has five full straw- 
berry leaves, like the vellum painting. 

A word about mottoes, and I have done. Al- 
though mottoes may not be subjected to the same 
strict rules that regulate the rigid accuracy of the 
charges and tinctures, it would be well that those 
Who assume mottoes should always keep to the 
same ; and it would be still better if people did 
hot sometimes filch the moitoes of their neigh- 
bours. I do not see that any of the name ever 
used & motto until the time of the American 
revolution, a century ago, when the governor, for 


his unflinching and disinterested loyalty, having 
twice declined a baronetcy offered to him by the 
king (Aug. 15 and Nov. 5, 1774), and suffered the 
loss of all his property in America by riot and 
confiscation, assumed the following, “ Libertatem 
colo, licentiam detestor,’” and this is engraved on 
his seal. On the American engraving the motto 
given is “ Non sibi, sed toti”; Sut I do not know 
any authority for this, or whence it came. “ For- 
titer gerit crucem” belongs to the Donoughmore 
branch. The Salem branch has adopted the words 
“Gerit crucem fortiter,’ which is a mere trans- 
position of the preceding ; but no link to connect 
the two branches has yet been discovered beyond 
probability. 

To distinguish different offshoots as connected 
more or less nearly with the main stock, heralds 
make slight alterations in the tinctures or charges 
of armorials ; thus, in the coat borne by the Earls 
of Donoughmore, the cross crosslets are silver 
instead of gold, and with Hutchinson of Cornforth, 
and afterwards of Whitton House, in the county 
of Durham, the lion is gold instead of silver, and 
so on. 

So far from the correctness of the assertion that 
the governor’s branch had no coat armour bei 
unimpeachable, it may rather appear that all 
branches had to go to it for their various heraldic 
bearings. The weak point in my argument is this: 
I have not proved that Edward of Alford was 
next heir to Edward of Wickham, however reason- 
able the assumption may be ; but from Edward of 
Alford—say the date 1586, when his eldest son 
was baptized—down to the present time, I cannot 
doubt that the family has regularly borne coat 
armour, which is a space of 292 years. 

At the present time I am the chief or eldest 
representative in England of Edward Hutchinson 
of Alford, and next to me comes my cousin, the 
Rev. W. P. H. Hutchinson, who luxuriates in one 
of the Duke of Sutherland’s comfortable livings in 
Staffordshire. Pretrer Ortanpo Hvtcuissoy. 

Old Chancel, Sidmouth, Devon. 


“Wnic” axp “Tory” (5 ix. 25.)—Dr. 
Johnson was certainly not the first writer of a dic- 
tionary who gave these two words, nor can mucl 
he said respecting the correctness of his definition 
of their meaning. In the case of IWhig he only 
gives, “the name of a faction,” and then quotes 
the well-known passage from Burnet’s History of 
his Own Time, vol. i. p. 43, deriving the term from 
the Scotch carters’ expression, “ Wiggam.” In the 
case of Tory Dr. Johnson says more, for he explains 
it as 

“A cant term derived, I suppose. from an Irish word 
signifying a savage. One who adheres to the antient 
constitution of the State, and the apostolical hierarchy 
of the Church of England, opposed to a IV/ig,” 
and gives illustrations of its use by Addison and 
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Swift. There is far more thought in Johnson’s 
definition of Whig and Tory given by Boswell 
(Life of Dr. Johnson, 1791, vol. ii. p. 399) :— 

“A wise Tory and a wise Whig, I believe, will agree. 
Their principles are the same, though their modes of 
thinking are different. A high Tory makes government 
unintelligible: it is lost in the clouds. A violent Whig 
makes it impracticable: he is for allowing so much 
liberty to every man that there is not power enough to 
govern any man. The prejudice of the Tory is for 
establishment: the prejudice of the Whig is for innova- 
tion. A Tory does not wish to give more real power to 
Government, but that Government should have more 
reverence, Then they differ as to the Church. The 
Tory is not for giving more legal power to the Clergy, 
but wishes they should have a considerable influence, 
founded on the opinion of mankind: the Whig is for 
limiting and watching them with a narrow jealousy.” 

The definition given in Bailey’s first folio dic- 
tionary, 1730, is also to be found in his first octavo 
dictionary of 1721, and is also to be met with in 
earlier dictionaries. 

In dictionaries prior to the Revolution, though 
both Whig and Tory are given, it is not in their 

olitical meaning. Thus Skinner, in his Etymo- 
lapicon, 1671, gives “ Tory Rory, Irish Tory, or 
Thory—Insanus, nisi, quod suspicor Hibernicie 
sit originis. Whig, serum.” The derivation of 
the two words, Tory from the Irish, and Whig 
from the Scotch, whether from Wiggam or Wey, 
has been very fully discussed already (see 1* 8. 
iv. 164, 281, 492; vi. 520; x. 482; xi. 36; Qnd 
8. iii. 480 ; S. viii. 460), Epwarp Sotty. 


I have just been presented with two copies of 
Bailey which are numbered on the back i. and ii. 
respectively. The book which claims to be vol. i. 
is by many years the younger of the two: it is of 
“the one and twentieth edition,” and is not men- 
tioned in the E.D. Society’s Bibliographical List. 
Mr. notes it, “N. & Q.,” 5™ ii. 515. 
Vol. ii. bears the date 1727. It was. issued as a 
kind of supplement to the first volume of the Dic- 
tionary, which had been for some years before the 
public. It consists of two parts bound together. 
The title-page at the beginning of the book 
announces the “ Universal Etymological English 
Dictionary, in Two Parts... . Vol. II.” ; another 
title-page, which occurs about one-third from the 
end of the work, introduces “An Orthographical 
Dictionary, showing both the Orthography and 
Orthoepia of the English Tongue,” and is “ Vol. II.” 
likewise. Consulting the former part of this 
edition of 1727 on Crarry’s question, I do not 
find the word Whig, as a noun, with its definition, 
but the paragraph concerning Whiggish is there, 
as in the edition of 1730, and Tory is there too ; 
but the clause beginning “also the enemies,” and 
ending with “Tories,” does not appear. In that 
part of the dictionary called “ Orthographical,” 
and above referred to, Bailey has :— 

“ Whig, an ennemy du despotism, F. 


Qui adversatur 
dominum despoticum, L. 


“ Whiggism, Faction or parti des moderez, ke, P, 
adversatio regiminis despotice, L. 
“ Tory, Voleur d'Ireland, F. 

nicus, L.” 
This was all “ for the sake of Foreigners who desire 
an acquaintance with the English Tongue.” 

In the fifth edition of Bailey's Universal Ety- 
mological English Dictionary (1731), of which I 
have a copy, the definition attached to Whiggish 
in 1730 is to be found sul* “A Whig,” and we 
have an addition: “ Whiggism, the Tenets and 
Practices of Whigs.” A somewhat briefer ex- 
planation is given of Tory than that quoted by 
CLARRY :— 

“ Tory.a Word first used by the Protestantsin Ireland to 
signify thoze Irish common Robbers and Murderers who 
stood outlaw'd for Robb ry or Murder: now a nickname 
given to such as call themselves Hizh-Church Men or to 
the Partisans of the Chevalier de St. George.” 

Sr. Swirnry, 


Latro prado Hyber. 


Crarry wishes for earlier definitions than 1730, 
Here are some in 1685 by the worthy Guy Miege, 
Frenchman and teacher of French. It is as well 
to see ourselves as others see us. The good son of 
Gaul is quite plaintive on “ces deux noms 
odieux” :— 

“ Whig (terme écossois naturalisé), un fanatique acheré, 
un visionaire, un enetmmi du gouvernement. C'est le terme 
dont on noircit aujourd'hui les mecontents d’ Angleterre, 
en echange de celui de Jory que ceux-ci donnent aur 
partisans de la Cour. : : 

“ Whig signifie aussi une sorte de petit lait, et del 
tres petite biere. 

“ Tory, voleur d'Irlande, coureur de marais. Remarquez 
que les Tory’s (sic) d’Irlande sont 4 peu_prés comme les 
Bandits d'Italie, ou les Cossaques de | Ukraine, gens qui 
ne vivent que de vols et de rapines. En Angleterre, ou 
les esprits se sont aigris malheureusement depuis quéques 
années, il s'est fait deux puissans Partis, l'un de la Cour 
et l'autre des mecontents, qui se distinguent encore 
aujourd'hui ces deux noms odieux de Tory et de Whig. 
—A Short Dictionary, English and French, with another 
French and English, by Guy Miege, London, 1635, 4to. 
These next definitions are of a later date, viz. 1706, 
but likely enough some of the earlier editions of 
Phillips contain substantially the same state 
ments.t I have unluckily only a late edition to 
refer to. They will read but tamely after the 
last :— 

“ Whig, whay, or very small Beer; also a nickname, 
contradistinguished from Tory, and given to those that 
were against the Court-Interest in the time of KE. 
Charles II. and James II.: a Fanatick, a Factious 
Fellow. 

“ Whiggism, the tenets and practice of the Whigs, 
a Fanatical or Rebellious Humour. P 

“ Tory, an Irish Robber or Bog trotter: also nick- 
name given to the stanch Royalists, or H flyers, in 
the time of King Charles II, and James II.” —The Nee 
World of Words, or Universal English Dictionary, by 


* Whig without the article is “ Whey, Butter-milk, or 
very small Beer.” 

+ A New World of Words, 1658, 1662,.1659, 1671, 
1678, 1696, 1700. 
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Edward Phillips, sixth edit., edited by John Kersey, 
London, 1706, folio. 
Horatio. 
Your correspondent Crarry asks whether the 
1730 edition of Bailey’s Dictionary was the first 
edition. Watt, in his Bibliotheca Britannica, 
refers to a fourth edition of Bailey, printed in 1728, 
and Lowndes, in his Bibliographer’s Manual, 
alludes to an edition printed in 1726. 
E. C. Harryerton. 
The Close, Exeter. 


See the Percy Anecdotes, s.v. “ Whig and Tory.” 
Defoe, in his Review of the British Nations, detines 
the word Tory in reference to the Irish freebooters. 
These references show that the terms were current 
long before 1730. Frepk. 

(Mn. C.L. M. Srevexs (Guildford) refers Cuarry to 
an exhaustive note by his father on this subject in 1* 8. 


iv, 281. 


Osetisk 1s Rupstox Cuurcnyarp (5 §. ix. 
107.)—This obelisk still stands in Rudston Church- 
yard, and was seen « few months since by me. In 
an interesting little book on this subject, by the 
Rey. P. Royston, he states that on measuring the 
stone himself he found the dimensions to be as 
follows: 25 ft. 4in. high; 6ft. lin. E., 5 ft. 9 in. 
W., in width ; 2 ft. 9 in. N., 2 ft. 3 in. S., in thick- 
ness, Mr. Royston also gives an extract from the 
parish register stating the stone to be as large 
underground as above, but does not say what was 
the nature of the experiments made by Sir Wm. 
Strickland by which this conclusion was arrived at. 

As to the origin of the monolith many theories 
have been started. Some believe it to be of 
Druidical origin, and to have formed part of a 
trilithite, similar to some of those at Stonehenge. 
Mr. Thos. Thompson, an eminent Yorkshire anti- 
quary, believed the stone to be the Beauta stone 
ofa Viking named Rudd (hence the name of the 
village), who was buried here, and that the stone 
itself was brought from Denmark to be erected over 
his grave. He says also that a Danish gentleman 
who visited England, having seen a saga at Copen- 
hagen which relates this story, was at considerable 
trouble to visit the place and verify the account. 

_ This view has, however, been gravely disputed, 
since there appears to be a doubt as to the exist- 
ence of the saga in question. Can any of your 
readers give information respecting this ? 

East York. 


There is a paper on this stone, by Dr. Samuel 
Pegge, in the Archeologia, vol. v. p. 95. He 


gives two reports of its dimensions, preferring that 
which he quotes from Mr. Willan, namely, that 
the length of the stone, including the half which 
is underground, is 16 yards, its breadth 5 ft. 10 in., 
and its thickness 2 ft. 3 in. 
is “ 


Prof. Phillips says it 
) feet above the surface, and is reported to 


be rooted even deeper underground.” It is not, 
he asserts, of the same kind as the Boroughbridge 
stones, “ but consists of a finer-grained grit, such 
as might easily be obtained on the northern moor- 
lands, about Cloughton, beyond Scarborough, to 
which ancient British settlement a road led from 
Rudston by Burton Fleming and Staxton” (The 
Rivers, Mountains, and Sea Coast of Yorl:shire, 
p- 106). 

The author of Murray’s Yorkshire considers “ it 
is worth remarking that a part of the Roman road 
which crosses the Wharfe at St. Helen’s ford, at 
Tadcaster is known as Rudgate. Little Rudstone 
is a village on the Wolds about 4 miles 8. ; and 
near Drewton (adjoining 8. Cave and a little N. 
of the Humber) is the name of Rudstone Walk, 
apparently marking the line of an ancient road.” 

ST. SWITHIN, 

Tne “ (5 §, ix. 105.)—If the 
Marseillaise is a German and not a French air, 
does this account for the use Schumann has 
made of it in his very fine and characteristic 
song, Die beiden Grenadiere, introducing the 
air with grand effect at the conclusion of the 
song, at the words “So will ich liegen”? 
One would hardly think that Schumann would 
take the air unless it were German in its origin. 
I should add he does not give the song note for 
note from beginning to end. Is it possible that 
Schumann’s version is the German Volkslied, im- 
proved upon, as the case may be, by the French 
officer ? H. A. W. 


“Tur Macazine” (5 §. ix. 
198.)—Ccrneert Breve has a sharp memory, but 
in his notes of last Saturday he has committed 
the, to me, very grave error of adding ten years to 
my age. I was in my teens when I illustrated 
some of my father’s articles in the Illuminated, 
having been born in December, 1826. 

Let me add that one of the noms de plume in 
the magazine, viz. “Luke Roden,” was that of 
Dr. Alfred Wigan, uncle of the distinguished 
actor. “Piers Shafton, Gent.,” was Mr. George 
3ecke, my father’s solicitor. The late Herbert 
Ingram was the proprietor of the magazine. 

BLANCHARD JERROLD. 

Reform Club. 


Tur Fourtn Estate or THE §. ix. 
167.)—I am not aware that the reporters’ gallery 
has ever been called the “fourth estate”; but 
the newspaper press was so designated by Mr. 
Brougham, if my memory does not deceive me, in 
one of his numerous speeches in the House of 
Commons. C. Ross. 


I have always understood that Edmund Burke 
was the author of the dictum that the press is the 
fourth estate of the realm. I am not aware that 
any one ever applied that expression to the 
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reporters’ gallery in the House of Commons. At 

the present day it is applied solely to the press as 

an institution. J. 
Colchester. 


A Parytine sy Guerctno Da Ceyto S. ix. 
168.)—The answer to E. A.’s query will be found 
on p. 389, 1. 15, of the Oracula Sibyllina a D. 
Johanne Opsopeo Bretanno cum interpretatione 
latina Sebastiani Castalionis (Paris, 1599). The 
line is “Salve casta Sion, permultaque passa 
puella,” a translation of yatpe Ov-yarep 
kat toAAa The Latin continues :— 

** Tpse tibi inscenso rex en tuus intrat asello, 
urga omnes mitis, juga quo tibi, quo juga demat 
Intoleranda tibi, que fers cervice subacta, 
Solvat, et exleges leges violentaque vincla.” 
The allusion, of course, is to the triumphal entry 
into Jerusalem. E. C. Perry. 
King’s College, Camb. 


Invitation Carps oF THE ErcntTeentu Cen- 
tury (5 S, ix. 168.)—I have often heard the late 
Mortimer Collins say that it was a usual thing in 
the last century to write notes on the backs of 
playing cards as well as invitations. He attempted 
to imitate the custom himself, and often sent a 
note (generally in verse) on a playing card by 
post ; but, as cards in these days are always orna- 
mented on the back, he was compelled to use the 
front only, and would manage to put address, 
stamp, and note on an ace, deuce, or trey of any 
suit. Frayces 

5, New Burlington Street. 


Catskin (5" viii. 308.)—The trim- 
ming of an earl’s robes was originally of catskin, 
but at some period subsequent to 1529 it was 
changed to ermine. The earls created before that 
date were, however, allowed the privilege of wear- 
ing the catskin trimming, though I believe they 
seldom, if ever, avail themselves of it. The only 
earldoms still remaining, which were in existence 

revious to the change, are those of Shrewsbury, 
Jerby, and Huntingdon. tIVUS, 


“Pratrorm ” (5 S, ix. 146, 195.)—If the word 

“ platform” in the stage direction for the opening 
scene of Hamlet be due to Theobald, and not to 
Shakspeare, I presume that Shakspeare is respon- 
sible for the word in the second scene of Act 1.:— 

“Upon the platform, where we walked.” 
And also— 

‘Upon the platform ‘twixt eleven and twelve.” 

JAYDEE. 


Tue Iste or Maw (5* S. viii. 127, 251, 298, 
470; ix. 177.)—The following Parliamentary papers 
do not seem to be known to your correspondents 
on this matter, so I beg leave to note them as 
items of information: (1) Acts respecting the 
Duke of Athol’s Claim of further Compensation 


for the Isle of Man, 1805 (79), x. 429; and (2) 
Contracts and Agreements between the Lords 
Commissioners of the Treasury and his Grace the 
Duke of Athol respecting the Sale and Conveyance 
of the Isle of Man, 1829 (252), xxi. 127, ~ 

G. Lavresxce Gown, 


“Rorp” (5" S. ix. 169, 195.)—Royd, Rode, 
Rod, simply and in composition, are found jp 
many place names in England. The words signify 
a clearing, land first brought under cultivation, 
See Halliwell, sub voc. “ Rode-land”: Taylor, 
Words and Places, p. 502, under “Royd”; 
Jamieson, vol. ii., under “Roid.” The words 
exist in one form or another in all the Teutonic 
tongues. Old Ger. riuti, riutjan; Mod. Ger. 
reuten, rotten; A.-S. wrotan. The English form 
of the word is principally drawn from a Northern 
source. Icelandic or Old Norse hrjo&a, which is 
explained by Holmboe (Det Norske Sprogs, Wien, 
1852), “et opryddet eller aabent Sted i skoven— 
en Mark” (“a cleared or open place in a wood— 
a Mark”). Hence the Danish rode oprode, with 
the same meaning. Rod, Royd, Rode, are common 
place names in South-east Lancashire, West York- 
shire, and Cheshire, in such combinations as 
Ormerod, Blackrod, Martinrovd, Boothroyd, Stony- 
royd, Holroyd, North Rode, Odd Rode, &c. South 
of the Trent it occurs in the forms of Road, Roding 
of which latter there are more than a dozen in Essex 
alone), Rodborne, Rodborough, Rodmarton, Rod- 
mell, &c. Germany is fruitful in similar names— 
Winzinge-rode, Nessel-rode, Wernige-roda, Ber- 
gen-roth, &c. In the Middle Ages Rode-land was 
equivalent to Lat. novale, “terra rodata,” land 
newly brought into cultivation. Rodja is ex 
plained by Ihre (Glossarium Suiogothicum), 
“terram incultam excisis arboribus demtisque 
saxis ad cultum redigere.” Rotten, according to 
Wachter (Glossarium Germanicum), is “ rumpere 
terram sive id fiat aratro, aut fodiendi instrumento 
quod faciunt coloni, sive rostro, quod faciunt sues.” 
In this sense it is equivalent to our “root up. 
The original radical is rut, from an earlier root ru 
(see Graff, Althochdeutscher Sprachschatz, vol. ii 
p. 489). J. A. Pictoy. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 

[See 5t» S. iii. 151, 212, 292, where will be found notes 
by Mr. Wepewoop and Mr, Skeat.] 


Tne First Locat Newsparer i. 28%, 
351, 398, 435, 479; ii. 38, 92; 5™ S. viii. 72, 140, 
153, 179, 232, 330; ix. 12, 98, 155.)—I think I 
can satisfy most of Mr. Parersoy’s inquiries. The 
Stamford Mercury was originally published in balf- 
yearly volumes, and was so published up to the end 
of 1730—in all thirty-six half-yearly volumes were 
published. No earliervolume is known than vol. vil, 
commencing Thursday, January 5, 1715/6. This 
would make January 3, 1712/3, the commence- 
ment of the paper. No. 18 of vol. x., Nov. 7, 
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1717, was shown in the Caxton Exhibition last 
year, being No. 1833 in the catalogue. Parts of 
yols. Vii., X.. XiV., XV., XXL, XXiii., Xxiv., and xxv. 
are in Stamford. In January, 1731, the paper was 
first published in one yearly volume, and a fresh 
numbering was begun, and the volume for 1731 is 
No. 1. The paper of June 30, 1826, is No. 4971, 
vol. 95. The paper of the following week, July 7, 
1926, is marked No. 6833, vol. 131, and in that 
paper is the following editorial note :— 
“Tt may be useful to some of our readers to state that 
vol. 131 and No. 6833 which stand at the head of our 
paper denote the number of years and weeks for which 
the S.mford J ry has been printed. One of our 
predecessors in the property, on succeeding to it after 
the pay _r had been published weekly for nearly 40 years, 
thought proper to recommence the numeric al distinction, 
beginning again with No. 1,and from his time the pro- 
gression has been regularly observed, until the number 
of the present week would have been 4972 ; but we have 
availed ourselves of the occasion of enlarging our paper 
to add together the two series of numbers, and thus to 
show the whole period during which the Mercury has 
been printed, viz. 131 years, or 6,833 weeks. We possess 
a file of the paper 110 years old.” 
Thus to 95 year ly volumes 36 half-yearly volumes 
were improperly added, and in 1826 the paper had 
been printed 113, and not 131, years, There was 
i newspaper printed in Stamford earlier than the 
Stamford Mercury of 1712. Jos, Pui.uirs. 
Stamford. 


I have the Stamford Mercury from Feb, 28, 
722, to Oct. 15, 1724. The first is vol. xxi. 
No.9. The vols. are half-yearly, and the numbers 


weekly, W. H. Dvienas. 


According to Burton’s Chronology of Stamford, 
“the first Stamford Mercury was printed by 
Thompson & Bailey, in the house now occupied by 
Miss Booth, in St. Martin’s, about 1712.” 

J. Warp. 


Leicester. 


“The earliest instance of the printing of a newspaper 
in any prominent town in Great Britain occurred in 
Newcastle, during the sojourn of Charles I. in the North, 
in 1639. He was attended by Robert Barker, the Royal 
Printer, who issued a news-sheet from time to time.” 
The above quotation is from Reid’s Handbook to 
Neweastle-upon-Tyne, which states that the first 
number of the Newcastle Courant was published 
Aug. 1, 1711. W. M. E. 


_ Persoxat Proverns (5 ix. 47, 169.)—I 
lately heard a man, in reply to a request to move 
on, use these words, which are perhaps worthy of 
being preserved: “I’m on the road now, says 


onway, Boreav. 
Shrewsbury, 


John Taylor, the water poet, in a poem written 

as, when visiting Hull, termed A Very Merry 
herry Ferry Voyage, or Yorke for my Money 

th all “PD 
us alludes to “ Bate me an ace” :— 


** But bate an ace he ‘ll hardly win the game, 
An if 1 list I could rake out his name.” 
Ray in a note has the following :— 

“Who this Bolton was I know not. One of this name 
might happen to say, Bate me an ace, and from the coin- 
cidence of the first letters of these two words, Bate and 
Bolton, it grew to be a proverb.” 

Joun Symons. 

Hull. 


“One Wiemark was called to an account for saying 
the head of Sir Walter Raleigh (beheaded that day) 
would do very well on the shoulders of Sir Robert Naun- 
ton; and, having alleged in his own justification that 
‘two heads were better than one,’ he was for the present 
dismissed. Afterwards, Wiemark being, with other 
wealthy persons, called on for a contribution to St. 
Paul's, first subscribed a hundred pounds at the Council 
Table, but was glad to double it after Mr. Secretary had 
told him ‘two hundred were better than one.’”— 
Anglorum Speculum, edit. 1684, p. 783. 


Wu. Unpergitt. 


F. Bartonozzi, R.A. (4% 8. xii. 110; 5S, ii. 
335; ix. 91, 177.)—Mr. Bares’s reply (ante, p. 91) 
reminds me that I have in my possession an old 
engraving with which I should like to form a closer 
acquaintance. It represents a youth dressed in 
loose flowing garments, a shepherd’s crook resting 
against his right shoulder, sitting with both 
arms extended right and left in an earnest, ex- 
pressive posture of appeal to a fair niaiden. As 
I interpret the picture, he is addressing her in 
the words which are printed on a decorative 
ribbon round the lower portion of the picture. 
Between and above these two figures a Cupid 
with wings extended hovers in the air, entreatingly 
looking towards the maiden. The picture is about 
five inches high, and is garnished by an oval deco- 
rative wreath of flowers, foliage, fruit, and grain. 
Under the inscription before referred to and round 
the floral decoration appear the two names “G. B. 
Cipriani” and “ F, Bartolozzi, Sculpt, 1777.” 
Martin Archer Shee, R.A., in his Elements of 
Art, published in 1809, says of Bartolozzi, “ He 
was one of the most distinguished characters that 
ever adorned the annals of art in any country.” 

J. Bennett AITKEN. 
Lorne Terrace, Fallowfield, Manchester. 


Curonocrams (1* §, ix. 60, 61; S. ix. 69, 
112, 140.)—I have a copy of an inscription on an 
old tomb in which a chronogram is introduced. 
The clergyman who first kindly sent it to me said 
he was puzzled by it. On taking the tall letters 
out and adding them up, I found they gave the 
date of the deceased’s death, 1648:—“In piam 
Thome Chafe, generosi memoriam. . . . Animam 
exspiravit xxv” Die Novem. Anno Salutis 1648. 
EXUVIas sVas EXUIr MeDICVs.” He was 
a counsellor at law. W. K. W. C. Crary. 


Inventor or SKares (5* §. viii. 507 ; 


ix. 60.)—In an article “Rinks and Skates,” written 
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by me, and published in the Leisure Hour, July 22, 
1876, the earliest mention that I made of the use 
of roller skates in London was their introduction 
in the skating scene in the ballet of “ Les Plaisirs 
de l'Hiver,” produced at Her Majesty’s Theatre in 
1849. This led to a note and illustration, pub- 
lished in the “ Varieties” of the Leisure Hour, 
Feb. 17, 1877, in which a fac-simile is given “ of 
an old Dutch picture representing a skater who 
performed publicly between the Hague and Sche- 
vening, in August, 1790.” Your correspondent 
should have a look at this engraving. 
Curuspert Bepe. 


“Ruppisn” anp (5 §, viii. 423; 
ix. 15, 108.)—To the authorities already cited 
may be added the following extract from Baret’s 
Alvearie, which seems explicit enough as to the 
equivalence in 1580 of rubbish and rubble:— 

“Oll rubble occupied, or put in use againe. Rudus 
redivivum, Vitru. 

“To throw or carrie out rubble, as morter and 
broken stones of old buildings. Erudero, &c., Var. 
to 

“ Curer et nettoyer une place de toutes ordures, comme 
de pierres, platras,* et autres. 

“Shardes or peeces of stones broken and shattered, 
rubble, or rubbish of old houses. Rudus, ruderis, Liu. 

“A lateng of rubbish, a paving with rubble and like 
matter tempered with lime. Ruderatio, &c., Vitru. 
Nel 

This gives us the word rubbish in its modern 
form at a date earlier than Minshew, Cotgrave, 
Florio, or Sherwood. Baret is fifty years later 
than Palsgrave, but in the latter we only get the 
older form robrisshe. 

There are also two other forms, rubbage and 
rubbidge, at least as old as the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and both still used provincially. 

But at least in provincial England rubble has 
not always been restricted to its original meaning 
of masons’ refuse—we ought, perhaps, to add 
plasterers’ refuse—for we get :— 

“* Rubbles, a miller’s name in some counties for the 
whole of the bran or outside skin of the wheat, before 
being sorted into pollard, bran, sharps, &c.”—Simmonds's 
Dict. of Trade Products, London, 1358. 

Compare this with the Suffolk definition of 
colder at vol. i. p. 86, of Way’s Promptorium, 
“light ears and chaff left in the caving sieve after 
dressing corn,” and we shall get in these rubbles a 
valuable light on “ Robows or coldyr.” 

The Fr. rebut, “the refuse, offals, outcasts, or 
leavings of better things ” (Cotgrave), may be com- 
pared. Horatio. 

GesTLemen (5™ §, ix. 148,)—The explanation 


seems simple, as in our own time all who are of habit 
and repute gentlemen are styled socially Esquire. 


* “ Plastras, rubbish ; clods, or peeces of old and drie 
plaister.""—Cotgrave. 


So, in the instance referred to, Thomas Baldwine 
himself or some relative, or official instigated by 
them, conceiving that there was disparagement in 
being styled Gentleman, might have substituted 
Esquire. I could name records in which similar 
alterations have been found to have been made ip 
handwriting different from that of any official cop 
nected with the records. In the Matriculations at 
Oxford there are entries which suggest inaccuracy 
in these respects, Thus, for example, in the case 
of the sons of two brothers (sons of an Esquire of 
great and ancient estate by his wife, the daughter 
of Sir Roger Townshend, of Reynham), the one is 
styled “armiger” and the other “ plebs,” yet their 
fathers were of the same lineage and equally 
armigers, duly distinguished by mark of cadence, 
But the Oxford registrar of the period evidently 
thought that mere competency was the true sign 
of the plebeian ! Sp. 


Mistress (or Lapy) Ferrans (5 ix. 128) 
—I refer C. L. W. toa small publication entitled 
Mirth and Metre, by Frank E. Smedley and 
Edmund Yates (London, Routledge & Co., 1855), 
wherein the history, tale, or legend is given in easy 
versification under the heading “* Maude Alling. 
hame,” with a note that the legend is founded on 
a story current in the part of Herts where the 
scene is laid. Wituiam Wise. 

Steeple Aston, Oxford. 


(5 §, ix. 148.)—I do not think the book referred 
to by Farner Franx is very scarce. My copy 
dates from the same year (1720), printer J. Ton- 
son, and contains two engravings by M. Vander- 
gucht—(1) a portrait of the author ; (2) a garden 
scene illustrative of the poem on cider. F, D. 

Nottingham. 


The Splendid Shilling, by Phillips, is of mo 
literary value whatever, and not worth more in the 
current coin of the realm than its title implies, 

A, CUTLER. 


Samvrt Barey, or Suerrrecp (5 §, ix. 182) 
—I have read with great interest Mr. Inetay’s 
paper in your last number. Mr. Bailey I never 
saw, but I had some correspondence with him, 
and can testify to his having been a clear-headed 
man of business, as well as a remarkably cov 
cise and perspicacious writer on abstruse sab 
jects—subjects which now appear to be given over 
to men who delight in a cloud of words, and bide 
their ignorance under a succession of high-sounding 
formule, which prove nothing and mean nothing, 
and leave the most important questions Just where 
they found them. 

When I published what was then a cheap edi- 
tion of the essays on The Formation and Publica 
tion of Opinions, I thought I was doing a serve 
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towards the promotion of free philosophical thought. 
I paid Mr. Bailey 501. for the copyright of the 
third edition, which I issued at 5s. Gd., and which 
resulted in a heavy loss to me. 

The late Mr. Joseph Hume called upon me 
several times, and was anxious that a stiil cheaper 
edition should be issued ; but, as neither he nor 
his friends were willing to take any share in the 
risk, I was compelled, as a matter of business, to 
decline the undertaking. 

It seems to me that the entire absence of 
verbiage or rhetorical ornament will always pre- 
vent Mr. Samuel Bailey’s works becoming popular. 

J. GREEN, 


Avex Corver (5' §, ix. 188.)—Is it possible 
that because the “Pater Noster” ends with 
“Amen,” so Amen Corner was considered a suit- 
able name for the end of Paternoster Row? Stow 
(Survey, edit. 1754, L, bk. iii. ch. viii. p. 665) 
says that Paternoster Row was so called “ because 
of Stationers or Text Writers, that dwelled there : 
who wrote and sold all sorts of Books then in use, 
namely, ABC or Absies, with the Paternoster, 
Ave, Creed, Graces, &c. There dwelled also Tur- 
ners of Beads, and they were called Pater-noster 
makers.” It will be remembered that Ave Maria 
Lane and Creed Lane are hard by Paternoster 
Row. Stow adds that Creed Lane was “ lately so 
called,” and says only that “ Amen Lane is added 
thereunto.” W. Sparrow Srmrrsoy. 


Tat Sox or or Corsica (5% 
8. ix. 163.)—There is a remarkable attraction in 
a horrible story ; many like to read it, and not 
a few are willing to revive it when it is forgotten. 
The account of the “ murder ” of poor old Colonel 
Frederick, on Feb. 1, 1797, is an illustration of 
this. Any one who will take the trouble carefully 
to read over the statement of the boy Colvin, who 
asserted that he was a witness of the murder, will, 
I think, come to the conclusion that the story is 
most highly improbable. No boy would be at all 
likely to grapple with an armed cut-throat in a 
dark churchyard on a winter night ; no burglar 
who had just committed a murder would be at all 
likely to hold 2 boy between his knees whilst 
rifling the pockets of the man he had just killed ; 
and no boy thus held, under such circumstances, 
could possibly speak to the colour of the purse and 
handkerchief abstracted from the corpse. But 
whilst we are considering whether the story is at 
all probable, common sense seems to suggest the 
question whether there was not an inquest held. 
ween ne shen and to the purpose. There 

: vestigation, and at the inquest, held 

a Feb, 3, William Colvin confessed 
ae all he had before said was false, and that he knew 
thing further concerning the transaction than that 
© met a boy on Wednesday night, in St. Margaret's 


lying under the porch of the Abbey gate, opposite Tot- 
hill Street.” 

On the inquest it came out that Col. Frederick 
was in great trouble ; had recently said he should 
destroy himself ; a few days before had borrowed 
a pistol ; and the jury were satisfied that he had 
died by his own hand ina fit of temporary insanity. 
[ think, therefore, we must not say “contemporary 
history had another version,” but rather “rumour, 
as is too often the case, promulgated a lie.” 

Epwarp Sotty. 


Tne User or Fire-suips (5% ix. 149.)—Mr. 
Bovrcer is right in supposing that the use of fire- 
ships is of much older date than the sixteenth cen- 
tury. They were employed by the Rhodians in 
the great naval victory which they, in alliance 
with the Romans, gained over Antiochus off 
Myonnesus, 190, See Livy, xxcvii. 30. 

R. M. Spence. 

Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


Tuomas pe Cueppar (5 §. ix. 149.)—The 
wife of Thomas de Cheddar was Isabel Scob- 
hill, or Scobhull (Harl. MS. 807)—a Devon- 
shire family whose shield bore Argent, three 
fleurs-de-lis gules, in chief a label of three points 
azure. This corresponds with the tinctures of the 
shield in the east window in Cheddar Church, as 
described by Collinson, iii. 575. The inquisition 
on her death, as Isabel Cheddar, widow, was taken 
in 1476 (Escheats, 16 Edw. IV., No. 67). 

B. W. 

Southampton. 


Smanpycarr (5 §, ix. 149.)\—A short time 
since I asked an Essex man if he had ever heard 
of the drovers’ expression a “ shant of gatter” for 
a “pot of beer.” He answered I must mean 
shandygaff. 2. S. Caarnock. 

Junior Garrick. 

“Ale and ginger-beer; perhaps sang de Goff, 
the favourite mixture of one Goff, a blacksmith.” 
—Hotten’s Slang Dictionary. Frepx. Rute. 


Ssurr Srooys anp Metts (5" §. vii. 428; 
Vili. 275, 396,497; ix. 95.)—Rams’-horn mulls 
fitted up in silver and cairngorm, with the snuff 
spoon, hare’s foot, &c., chained to them, are very 
generally displayed in the jewellers’ shops in Edin- 
burgh. I was told they were an ornament with 
Scotch regiments at the table ; and I believe they 
find favour also with young men who sport the 
kilt and stalk deer. a 


“Esrripces” (5% §, vii. 326, 385, 458; ix. 
115.)—I often have heard people in Derbyshire 
pronounce the word ostrich, ostridge. 

Ratciirre. 


Recerpts (5" §, viii. 145 ; ix. 55.)—The 


Churchyard, who informed him the body of a man was 


in Latin 


various virtues of rue have been expressed 
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Salernitana, and in many 
European proverbs. No more unhesitating praise 
could be given than this by an English writer 

“Rue hatha spe ial virtue against poison, insomuch 
that the very smell of rue keepeth a man from infection, 
as it is often proved in time o of pestilence, for a nosegay 
of rue isa good preservative. "—Thos. Cogan, Haven of 


Heaith, 1590, p. 41. 


verse by the Schola 


Nor has this belief, or at least the results of 
altogether disappeared. I remember noticing 


many years ago, at the Old Bailey sessions, that 
tufts of rue were placed on the front of the dock, 


whilst others, stuck in the penholes of the ink- 
stands about the court, brought the doubtful 
charm under your very nose. The custom is per- 


haps still observe and that it originated in the 
‘er 
le bouquet, except in relation to health, 
i hardly have been chosen. 
Vincent 8. 


intention of stay 
coul 
LEAN. 
Windham Club 
Turrp Part or tHe Piterim’s Pro- 
Gress” (5™ 5, viii. 469; ix. 36.)—I have the 
twelfth edition of this part, without any date, 
“to which is added the life and death of John 
Sunyan, author of the first and second part ; com- 
pleating the whole Progress.” The italics are not 
mine. I think we may infer that Bunyan was not 
the author of the part in question. This third part 
is bound up with the twenty-second edition of the 

first and second parts, published in 1727 

C. L. Privce. 


“Stac” amoxest Povitry (5 §, viii. 226, 
298, 478 ; ix. 18.)—I have always understood the 
term “stag” to mean a game-cock which has com- 
pleted his first year. M. M. H. 
*Datater” (5% §, viii. 346, 456 ; ix. 178) is 
in common use in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
and is applied to any person who works as a “day 
labourer,” no matter what kind of employment 
that may be H. E. 


May this word not be from the same root as the 
Scottish daidler, a person who idles his time? 
Applied to a labourer in a coal mine not working 
at a specific task, the word may mean, reasonably 
enough, a kind of “odd man” or “hanger on,” 
ready to do any can put his hand to. 
J 


job he 
D. D. 


V ARANGIANS 113, 358.)—Dr. Vilhelm 
Thomsen, Professor of c omparative Philology in 
the University of Copenhagen, gives the following 
explanation of this word in his lectures on the 
Origin of the Ancient Russ, delivered in Oxford 
in 1876, and recently published. He says that 
Varangian was originally a designation of the 
Scandinavians, and more particularly of the 


5h 


Swedes, citing in proof passages from Byzantine, 


| the Scandinavians to denote the Swedish settler 
‘tion is manifest, for a less | 


jar, and is to be found in many forms—Russ. 
Variag, Arab. Varank, Gr. Bapdy yos, Eng, 
Waring, and in Leo Ostiensis, Guarani or 


Arabian, and Russian authorities. The word is of 
Scandinavian origin, in Old Norse sagas Verring- 


Gualani. Veringjar is connected with a word 
found in different Teutonic languages, the most 
ancient form of which is véré. The meaning of 
(1) truth, faithfulness ; (2) plighted faith, 
peace; (3 surity, protection, 


rare 18 


truce, pledged s¢ 


Akin to véré are O.N. verrr, safe, snug, easy: 
veri, abode, shelter; veringr, one who finds 
shelter and safety somewhere ; cp. A.-S. weergeny 
=advena. So Varangian means prit mari ly 


“ denizen,” or pLeTOUK 5, and took its rise among 
in Russia. The name was afterwards given to the 
imperial body-guard at Constantinople, which was 
at first mainly a Scandinavian corps. 
A. L. Maraew. 
Oxford. 


Drowxep Bopies Recoverep (5% §, ix, & 
111.)—Similar trials for discovering the bodies of 
the drowned have been described in 1* §. iy. 148, 
251, 297; and a variation in the method was 
narrated by me in 4" 8. viii. 395. 
W. D. Sweerttse. 
Peterborough. 


Tue Proxunctation or “Are” (5 §, ix. 9, 
71.)—Mre. Burns finds “that the inhabitants of 
North America, whether born in the United States 
or Canada, pronounce are with @ long, so ast 
rhyme with fare.” I cannot speak for Canada, 
but I have been in seventeen of the States in our 
Union, and in a pretty long life I have only once 
heard the word are pronounced to rhyme with 
fare, and that was by a gentleman in this city wh 
was a native of England. It is pronounced «, 
and ought to be spelt so. W. D. 

Philadelphia. 


“ Beer-EaATer” (5t vii. 64, 108, 151, 272 
335 ; viii. 57, 238, 318, 398, 478.) —The following 
passage gives an instance of the word earlier tha 
those usually quoted, and, as I think, strongl 
supporting Mr. Skeat :— 


“ Steward. These impudent, audatious serving-men, 
Scarcely beleeve your honours late discharge. 
lst Servant. Beleeve it ? by this sword and buckler, n 
Stript of our liveries, and discharged thus! 
Mavortius. Walke sirs, nay walke ; awake yee drowsit 
drones 
That long have suckt the honney from my hives; 
Begone yce greedy beefe-eaters ; y' are best; 
The Callis Cormorants from Dover roade 
Are not so chargeable as you to feed.” 
—Histrio-mastiz, iii. 1, 95-101 [eirea A.D. 
Simpson’s School of Shakspere, vol. ii. p. 4/- 


W. Tawscock. 


1585-160 


Sherborne. 
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“Dawe” axnp “Lapy” (5 viii. 451; ix. 
75, 115.)}—J. R. D. forgets I was answering the 
direct inquiry, who were the persons equally de- 
scribed as Dame or Lady in a legal document. 
Dame in the wider sense of “ mistress” had, I 
presume, become so common, that it was hardly 
thought complimentary enough in parlance for a 
baronet’s lady. 
ments and on monuments, for it admits the 
Christian name, which Lady would not always do. 
Dame Mary Bacon is a baronet’s lady; Lady 
Mary Bacon must at least have been an earl’s 
daughter. 


Avrnors of Books Wantep (5" §, ix. 189.)— 
“ Crito Cantabrigiensis,” the author of A Viad/cation 
of the Literary Character of the late Prof. Porson, was 
Thomas Turton, D.D., Rezius Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Cambridge [afterwards Dean of West- 

minster and subsequently Bishop of Ely, Ep.}. 
Fr. N 


Avtnors of Ovotations Wawntep (5" §, viii. 
509 ; ix. 38. 

Napoleon's Midnight Revicw.—I remember reading a 
translation by my early Scottish acquaintance and friend, 
the late Leitch Ritchie, to whom, indeed, I first showed 
the original, in the Foreign Quarterly Review, and 
thought it very spirited and characteristic of the weird- 
like original. J. Macray. 
90, 119, 159, 179; ix. 118.) 

“ And thou, Dallhousy, the great god of war, 
Lieutenant-colonel to the Earl of Mar !” 
This association of the names of Mar and Lord Dalhousie 
appears to refer to the | of Bothwell Bridge (June 22, 
1679), where Mar was colonel of a regiment of foot and 
served in a subordinate capacity. (The latter 
wt engaged in the Jacobite rising of 1715.) See 
Swift's Memoirs of Captain Creichton, vol. x., Scott's 
edit. of Worls. I have an I sion of once seeing 
a poem, or part of one, by x» Scotch rhymer, containing 
the couplet in question. Swift, when compiling Creich- 
ton’s memoirs, may have come across it, or Arbuthnot, 
being a Scotchman, may have been familiar with it, and 
one or other of them probably repeated the lines to 
Pope. NorvaL Ciynr. 


(5S, viii 


(5t" ix. 129, 158.) 
“ Plus negabit,” Xe. 
It was Lord Chancellor Eldon (rid. Swift's Life, i. 88) 


who remembered Dr. Johnson setting down Dr. Mortimer, 
the Rector of Lincoln College,.after he had several times 
interrupted him by saying “I deny that,” with the 
question, “Don’t you know what an ancient writer 
says!” But whether Dr. Johnson really quoted, or only 
pretended to quote, does not appear so certain. 


E. H. A. 


Miscellancous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ke. 
A Dictionary of English Philosophical Terms. By 
Francis Garden, M.A. (Rivingtons.) 
THERE can be no doubt that it is very important fora 
student to “know the origin of words which he en- 
counters,” whether in old writers, in ordinary reading, 
orin common conversation. The work before us sup- 


But it is most useful in docu- | that gach an omis 


and within the limits of its convenient size will doubt- 
less prove a handy book of reference, while the passages 
cited from Dante, Spenser, Shakspeare, Hooker, Xc., a 

to its interest. There are some /acune which, in view of 


| modern controversies, we would suggest to Mr. Garden 


| which he has already afforded, and we | 


Joe-simile of the same; and it ought t 


to fill up in a future edition. He gives an account of 
Uptimism, why not also of Pessimism! So much has 
lately been written concerning Schopenhauer and Leo- 
pardi, and the question “ whether life is worth living,” 
ion seems remarkabl Mr. Garden’s 
definition of Law as “a general command or a general 
prohibition, the prescription of a general rule or a 
general procedure,” errs, to our thinking, in the intro- 
duction of a word bearing so strict a technical sense as 
“ procedure,” and the entire account of Law would bear 
curtailment. The force of the juridical identification 
connoted in Roman law by the term persona is not 
adequately brought out, although it is well worthy of 


ution on account of its influence both upon 
and philosophy in Western Europe. Mr. 
Garden deserves the thanks of the st t 


encouraged to make his book still more useful in the 
future. 


The Poetical Wi rks of John Milton, 
by David Masson, M.A. LL.D. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

Ir was a happy thought to add to the Giol 

poems of Milton: and it was as desirable as n 

the text should be that of the Cambridve edition of 


With Introdnetions 
The Globe Edition. 


e series the 


Prof. Masson, which is not likely t t ered 
Milton’s own second edition (that of 1574) is of course 
followed in regard to the arrangement of Purad/se Lost, 
that being the only course to pursue in a standard 
edition as distinguished from a fe: reprint. In 


regard, however, to minutiew of text, the editor 
follows neither of Milton’s eminently inconsistent 
though by no means carelessly printed editions. Prof. 
Masson holds that, though Milton took all the painsa 
blind man could to get his epic correctly printed, he is 
not to be held responsible for every det 
graphy and punctuation ; and in these re 

this view, he was unquestionably right t 

systematize, especially for a popular edit 


had an exact reprint of Milton's first 


publisher’s while to issue a fae- 
edition, as the first in which the poem was 
twelve books, and as containing things n 
edition, while varying from it in detail ‘ 
introductions form an admirable literary 
Milton's poetry. 


Gleanings from the Records relating to E 
Cotton and Archdeacon Woollcombe. 
Townsend.) 

Tue records of the “ ever faithful” city of the West are 

pregnant with interest. During the Wars of the Roses 

the influence of the Courtenay family threw the power 
of the city into the support of Henry and his hapless 
queen ; for their sake its citizens willingly spent their 
stores of wine and money. Exeter was besieged by 

Perkin Warbeck on his attempt to wrest the crown of 

England from Henry VII., but the attacks of Warbeck’s 

deluded supporters on the city gates ended in disastrous 

failure. The king entered Exeter in triumph, and, with 
his usual generosity, rewarded its services by the present 
of a sword and cap of maintenance. The chapter on the 
siege of Exeter in 1549 by the Cornish rebels illustrates 
an event which, if successful, would have completely 
altered the course of our national history. At the 


By W. 
Exeter, Jas. 


plies to a considerable extent the want thus indicated, | beginning of the great rebellion Exeter was held by 
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the Puritans, but after the defeat of the incompetent | should thereby be warranted in supposing the existence 


Earl of Stamford at Stratton it feil into the hands of the | « 


Cavaliers. On the death of Charles, the Corporation 
showed their displeasure by not meeting for three 
months, and only assembled then for the purpose of 
paying the city’s representatives in Parliament. The 
mayor threw the proclamation of the republic into the 
gutter; and his successor, though duly elected, refused to 
act, and was fined 4002. for disobedience. Several royal 
letters are extracted from the city archives, the most 
important relating to the siege of 1549, and a summary 
is printed of a curious collection of Acts of Parliament 
(1649-52) preserved in the chapter library. Devonshire 
sadly wants a new historian; when one does arise his 
labours will be lightened by the publication of these 
valuable documents. 


Mr. Joun Batty’s History of Rothwell (Rothwell, pub- 
lished by the Author) must, we should think. entirely 
exhaust all that there is to be said on points interesting 
to Yorkshiremen and others concerning the antiquities, 
the history, and the manufacturing and mining industry 
of that portion of Dei Mr. Batty gives instances 
from the parish registers of Rothwell of two women who 
were recorded as centenarians,—* Jane Garon, widow, 
Oulton,” buried Sept. 11, 1805, aged 100, and “ Ann 
England, widow, Royds Green,” buried June 29, 1803, 
103. The story of Jane Garon, or Garrand, is 

1@ circumstance in a foot-note derived 
from Taylor's Supple ment to Leeds Worthies ; both cases 
may be commended to the notice of Mr. Thoma, The 
Rothwell registers appear to commence at a very early 
date, 1538, and still earlier information may exist, Mr. 
Batty thinks, among the Dodsworth MSs. in the Bod- 
leian, if the Nostell Coucher Book has found its way 
into that collection—a point on which some of our Ox- 
ford correspondents may be able to enlighten ua. 


aged 


related with sor 


Ix the compass of a handy book of reference for the 
office, The Law relating to Trustee and Post Office 
Savings Banks (Hardwicke & Bogue and Butterworths), 
Mr. U. A. Forbes, of Lincoln's Inn, has brought together 
a mass of information, both as to the Statute Law and the 
decided cases governing the two classes of savings banks, 
such as cannot fail to be of great practical utility to all 
who have to deal with these most valuable institutions. 
—Mr. Edward Preston has published, under the title 
Unclaimed Money, a Handy Book for Tleivs-at-Law and 
Next of Kin (Allen and Reeves & Turner), a condensed 
and revised reprint of letters originally written for the 
Newcastle Weekly Chronicle, and which, in this new and 
more widely accessible shape, will whet the appetite of 
many a possible heir to untold gold.—From the able pro- 

»ounder of that brilliant vision, “ Hygeia, the City of 
lealth,” which held a Social Science Congress in rapt 
attention, we receive with pleasure an earnest pleading 
for the Future of Sanitary Science, an address delivered 
before the Sanitary Institute of Great Britain, by B. W. 
Richardson, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. (Macmillan).—In his 
Geneclogical Memoirs of the Scottish House of Christie 
(London, printed for the Royal Historical Society), Dr. 
Charles Rogers stands on somewhat firmer ground than 
in his previous publication respecting the family of 
Burns. We cannot but regret, however, that anxiety 
to make out a good case should lead him so far astray 
from the paths of the undeniable Christies of the 
sixteenth century as to claim for their family tree a 
“ Dominus Cristinus,” perpetual vicar of the church of 
Lochalveth, in Moray, in 1333. We could ourselves pre- 
sent Dr. Rogers from memory with the legend “ Hec est 
crux Cristini,” which we remember amid fragments of 


“a broken chancel with a broken cross,” by the shore of 
St. Brandon's Sound. 


But we do not consider that we 
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Aidan, king of the Scots, in Dalriada. 


Street, 8. W.) writes If S.8., who inquired in ‘N, & Q’ 


| herself and son upon the protection of the outlaw: “Thi 


[5% 8. IX. Man. 16, 78, 


of a pre-historic ‘“‘ House of Christie ” 


at the Court of 


Mr. H. B, Tomxtns (New University Club, St. James 


(1" 8. iii.) for information about the descendants of Sir 
Alexander Cumming, of Coulter, is still living, I shall by 
happy to forward to him a pedigree which sets them og 
pretty exhaustively.” 

Mr. J. R. is preparing an historical accountgl 
the Scotch family of Bonar. 


Potices to Corresponients, 

Ow all communications should be written the nameand 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, bag 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

J. Bexyett —The picture represents the walk 
known story of Margaret of Anjou, wife of Henry Vij 
meeting a robber in the depths of a forest, and throwing 


is the son of your king—to your care 1 commit him=§ 
am your queen!” Hume places the event after te 
battle of Hexham, while other historians think it belong 
to an earlier period. 

W. C. J. (ante, p. 180.)—For THaoll-marks you are 
ferred to the following works :—/Ha/l/-Marks in Gold alt 
Silver Plate, illustrated with Tables of Annual Da 
Letters, &c., by William Chaffers (London, J. Day 
& Sons, fourth edit., 1872); The Assay of Gold emt 
Silver Wares, by the late Mr. Arthur Ryland, of Bix 
mingham (Smith, Elder & Co.); The Book of Hall 
Marks, &c., by the Manager of the Liverpool Asm 
Office (John Camden Hotten). 

C. A. Warp.—The London Catalogue, 1816—5l, 
two parts—the Catalogue and the Classified Ind 
There is a complete series of these catalogues up to th 
present time. The Catalogue shelf in the Readimg 
Room of the British Museum should be consulted 
Mezsrs. Sampson Low & Co. publish a catalogue. 

Geschichte der Franzisischen Literatur im XVIE 
Jahrhundert. Von F. Lotheissen. Wien, Carl Gerold 
Sohn, 1878.—Zweite Hiilfte on/y received. 

C. S. M. (Dawlish) is requested to ascertain amg 
forward the number of vol. and page of “N. &Q"@ 
which her communication has reference. 


Q. 


“ Here’s metal more attractive.” 
Hamlet, Act iii, a, 2 
L. R.—The Constant Couple was written by Gea 
Farquhar. 
C. A. Harpwick.—The original source is not knowl 


Consult the indexes of “ N. & Q.’ 
C. T. B.—A letter and pamphlet have been forwaralm 
to the Oxford and Cambridge Club. 
R. Hovenven and A. B. Beaven.—Letters forward 
J. Batty.—A proof shall be sent, 
R. H. Roserts.—Many thanks. 


NOTICE. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “1 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; 
to thié rule we can make no exception. 
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